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Applying  the  Project  Principle 

Young  People's  Projects 

By  Erwin  L.  Shaver 

Here  are  six  separate  projects,  each  designed  to  cover  a  period  of 
three  to  four  months,  and  each  a  challenge  to  young  people  to  think 
through  the  problems  of  the  Christian  life : 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE  WORK. 

A  project  plan  suggesting  how  Christian  young  people  of  high- 
school  and  college  age  may  be  helped  to  find  that  form  of  life-work 
to  which  they  are  best  suited. 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  RECREATION. 

A  project  plan  to  guide  young  people  of  high-school  age  and  older  in 
the  discovery  and  use  of  Christian  types  of  recreation. 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  PRESS. 

The  object  of  this  project  progr-im  is  to  develop  among  young  people 
by  group  discussion  and  activity  an  intelligent  and  effective  attitude 
on  the  Christian  level  toward  the  public  press. 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD-BUILDERS. 

The  aim  of  the  program  of  activities  offered  here  is  to  help  young 
people  interpret  and  use  the  resources  of  the  world  in  accordance 
with  the  Christian  purpose. 

CHRISTIAN  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  WORLD-FRIENDSHIPS. 
The  activities  of  this  program  are  designed  to  enlist  young  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  and  participation  in  missionary  work  of  the  world. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Suggested  procedure  for  a  unified  program  of  educative  activities 
for  young  people  with  the  aim  of  developing  a  more  intelligent, 
devoted,  and  active  loyalty  to  the  church. 

Each  project  is  bound  in  paper  and  is  60  cents,  postpaid  65  cents.  A 
leader's  guide  with  suggestions  for  the  use  of  all  the  projects  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

RIGHT  LIVING.  By  Maurice  J.  Neuberg.  A  discussion  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  Twenty-six  problems  and  cases  offering  material  dealing 
specifically  with  problems  of  child-life.  There  is  a  teacher's  manual 
to  accompany  the  text  with  directions  and  suggestions  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  lessons.  Text  in  cloth  $1.25,  paper  75  cents,  post- 
tage  10  cents  extra ;  Teacher's  Manual  75  cents,  postpaid  80  cents. 
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BUDDHISM   IN   JAPANESE   LITERATURE 

BY  W.  G.  BLAIKIE  MURDOCH 

THE  Japanese  regard  Unkei  as  the  greatest  of  their  Buddhist 
sculptors.  He  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  story  goes 
that,  dying,  he  proceeded  to  Hell,  whose  monarch,  Emma,  addressed 
him  angrily :  "Of  the  numerous  images  you  have  wrought  of  me, 
not  one  has  versimilitude.  Wherefore  you  are  condemned  to  return 
to  earth,  there  to  carve  at  length,  a  truthful  likeness  of  myself."  At 
the  fane,  Ennoji,  Kamakura,  there  is  an  Emma  sculpture  by  Unkei, 
of  which  till  lately  at  least'  it  was  asserted,  that  this  was  the  thing 
which  the  master  executed,  after  his  long  journey  to  the  nether 
regions.  Clearly,  the  Japanese  of  old  had  a  very  lively  dread  of  the 
Plutonian  potentate  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  And  Unkei's  power- 
ful work  being  a  wondrous,  if  not  unsurpassed  crystallization  of  the 
grim  and  the  menacing,  it  was  declared  that  the  artist  could  not  have 
fashioned  it,  unless  he  had  seen  the  subject.  Are  there,  in  the  writ- 
ten literature  of  Nippon,  many  things  which,  like  this  unwritten 
legend  of  the  Ennoji  sculpture,  serve  to  illustrate  Buddhist  beliefs, 
in  the  Sunrise  Land  in  historic  times?  The  question  summons  a 
multitude  of  answers,  and  it  will  not  be  possible,  in  these  brief  pages, 
to  do  more  than  bring  forward  a  little  selection,  of  the  references 
to  the  Light  of  Asia. 

Originating  in  sinful  passion,  life  is  the  great  evil,  says  orthodox 
Buddhism,  holding  in  consonance  that  the  prime  desideratum  is,  to 
escape  from  the  world,  with  no  danger  of  being  reincarnated  there, 
as  Unkei  was.  Apart  from  historical  writings  which  have  much 
fiction  in  them,  the  oldest  of  Japanese  prose-tales  extant  is  Takcfari 
Monogatari,  or  The  Story  of  the  Bamboo-Gatherer.  Its  authorship 
uncertain,  it  appears  to  date  from  the  tenth  century,  at  which  time 
secular  literature  was  still  a  thing,  exclusively  by  and  for  the  aristoc- 
racy. And  it  is  therefore  commonly  assumed,  that  it  was  some  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  who  wrote  the  Monogatari.    It  relates  how  a  tiny 
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lady  was  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo,  how  she  grew  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman,  how  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  a  succession 
of  wealthy  and  noble  lovers.  But  meritoriously  resisting  as  she  did 
their  importunities,  she  was  allowed  to  flutter  away  to  her  celestial 
home.  From  that  mystic  realm,  for  some  fault,  she  had  been  tem- 
porarily sent  back  to  the  vale  of  tears.  And  according  to  the  com- 
mentary, in  the  best  edition  of  the  tale,  it  was  beyond  doubt  written, 
with  the  intention  of  emphasizing  the  orthodox  Buddhist  beliefs 
above-mentioned. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  story  is  the  Tosa  Nikki,  or  Tosa 
Diary.  The  nobleman  who  wrote  it.  Kino  Tsurayuki,  records  a 
journey  from  Tosa  to  Kyoto,  the  former  place  being  in  the  island 
of  Shikoku,  far  in  the  South  of  Nippon.  It  is  noteworthy  that  never 
a  word  of  religion  comes  in,  till  pirates  menace  the  voyagers,  pray- 
ers being  straightway  offered  then  on  the  junk,  alike  to  the  Buddhist 
and  Shinto  deities.  The  diarist  speaks  of  the  two  pantheons  as  dis- 
tinct, yet  seems  to  have  had  equal  faith  in  both.  Here  is  a  remark- 
able emblem,  of  the  dawn  of  the  union  in  Japan,  between  the  Indian 
religion  and  the  indigenous  Japanese  one. 

Apparently,  in  Tsurayuki's  time,  numerous  of  the  Buddhist 
clergy  did  mdeed  practice  a  ris^id  asceticism.  Tn  the  Makura  no 
Soshi,  or  Pillow  Sketches,  by  Sei  Shonagon,  a  court  lady  of  that 
time,  the  authoress  bewails  the  sadness  of  letting  a  favorite  son  be- 
come a  priest,  "for  it  will  be  miserable  for  him,  to  have  to  look  on 
the  pleasant  things  of  life,  as  if  they  were  chips  of  wood."  Also 
living  about  Tsurayuki's  day,  and  like  Sei  Shonagon  a  lady  of  the 
court,  Izumi  Shikibu  is  remembered  by  her  Nikki.  She  had  two 
lovers  besides  a  husband,  but  her  emotions  led  her  to  be  religious. 
And  she  reveals  in  her  diary,  that  she  would  go  to  a  Buddhist  tem- 
ple, offer  ardent  prayer,  then  suddenly  realize  that  she  was  think- 
ing of  one  of  her  paramours,  instead  of  her  immortal  soul. 

Sarashina  is  a  place-name,  and  the  Sarashina  Nikki  is  by  Miss 
Takasue.  In  1017  her  father,  a  man  of  the  aristocracy,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Kazusa  near  Tokio,  or  Yedo  as  called  in  his- 
toric times.  He  took  with  him  to  Kazusa  his  daughter,  then  in  her 
teens ;  and  it  is  with  happenings  in  her  life,  at  and  about  that  age, 
that  her  diary  is  concerned.  In  her  day,  the  Yedo  neighborhood 
was  still  thought  of  as  uncouth,  still  considered  very  far  from  Kyoto, 
the  metropolis.  At  her  father's  place  of  governorship,  the  authoress 
was  badly  off  for  girl  friends  of  her  own  age  and  social  status.  She 
used  to  pray  that  slie  might  go  to  Kyoto,  and  she  discloses  her  care- 
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lessness  towards  theological  accuracy ;  for  the  god  to  whom  she 
made  her  petition  was  Yakushi  Nyorai,  the  physician  of  the  Bud- 
dhist pantheon.  After  eventually  settling  at  the  capital,  one  night 
the  diarist  had  a  dream,  wherein  a  priest  counselled  her  to  verse 
herself  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Hokkckyo,  otherwise  The  Scrip- 
ture of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law.  Surely,  the  day  before  her 
dream,  the  young  lady  had  been  thinking  much  about  some  hierarch, 
whom  she  had  once  heard,  beautifully  intoning  the  sacred  words. 

It  wnll,  perhaps,  be  argued  that,  if  in  Miss  Takasue's  day,  books 
were  as  yet  a  thing  only  for  the  nobility,  the  writings  which  have 
been  cited  above  do  not  necessarily  throw  light,  on  modes  of  faith 
with  the  populace  in  the  middle  ages.  But  there  is  a  folk-song, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century  if  not  earlier,  which  execrates  the 
man  who  plies  the  trade  of  nkai,  or  cormorant-fishing.  The  verses 
ask,  in  grimly  serious  tone,  what  terrible  lot  will  be  accorded  on 
his  rebirth,  to  the  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  cruel  form 
of  taking  life.  If  the  Takctori  Monogatari  adumbrates,  that  belief 
in  soul-transmigration  early  gripped  the  Japs^nese  of  the  upper 
classes,  so  also  does  the  folk-song  suggest  if  not  prove  that,  by  the 
twelfth  century,  the  belief  w-as  likewise  common  with  the  toiling 
myriads.  Small  wonder  if,  dreading  horrible  rebirth,  people  were 
awed  when  Unkei  employed  his  talent,  to  remind  them  of  the  fero- 
cious aspect  of  the  king  of  Hell,  who  would  some  day  pass  judgment 
on  them ! 

That  century  of  the  great  sculptor's  doings,  the  thirteenth,  looked 
also  on  the  literary  activities  of  Hamuro  Tokinaga,  who  was  a  scion 
of  a  ducal  house,  and  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council.  He  is 
credited  with  the  Heike  Monopatarl,  or  Stories  of  the  Family  of 
Hei  or  Taira.  a  fine  quasi-historical  work  which,  recounting  the 
civil  wars  of  the  eleven-hundreds,  quickly  gained  wide  favor  among 
the  military  aristocracy.  In  historic  times,  the  usual  collective  term 
for  the  Buddhist  gods  was  Hotoke ;  it  is  by  that  appellation  Tsuray- 
uki  speaks  of  them,  in  the  Tosa  Nikki.  And,  in  the  Heike  Monoga- 
tari, there  is  a  curious  part  about  a  dancing-girl,  who  has  called  her- 
self Hotoke  It  was  as  though  some  wag,  of  the  music  halls  in  the 
Occident,  should  assume  the  designation  of  the  IMan  of  Sormws, 
Tokinaga  relates  how  the  lady  goes  to  pay  attentions  to  Taira  Kiyo- 
mori,  at  a  date  when  that  soldier  was  omnipotent  in  Japan.  "C-'ll 
vourself  what  name  you  please  .  .  .  but  get  out  at  once,"  he  savs, 
anp-ry  at  the  dancer's  impertinence  in  approaching  him.  vet  seem- 
ingly carin?  nothing  about  her  sacrihViousness.     An  elonnent  pass- 
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age,  in  the  Heikc,  is  the  description  of  the  close  of  the  sea  fight  in 
1185  at  Dannoura,  near  Shiminoseki.  The  nurse  of  the  boy  Mikado, 
who  weeps  at  the  approach  of  death,  calls  on  him  to  look  Eastwards 
to  Ise,  the  holy  of  holies  of  Shinto,  then  to  look  Westwards,  whereby 
she  signifies  India,  as  birthplace  of  Buddhism.  "Commit  your  soul," 
she  cries,  ''to  the  care  of  the  Buddhist  gods,  who  will  come  from 
Paradise  to  meet  you."  And  a  moment  later,  the  waves  have  envel- 
oped her  royal  child. 

If  this  glowing,  tender  page  in  the  Hcikc  is  striking,  as  being  of 
those  things  which  denote  the  equality  of  Japanese  feelings  in  the 
past,  towards  Buddhism  and  Shinto,  of  books  in  which  Buddhist 
matter  is  salient  there  are  few  if  any,  so  engaging  as  the  Tsure  Dzurc 
Cusa,  or  Gleanings  from  Leisure.  The  author,  Yoshida  Kenko, 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  personally  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Light  of  Asia.  As  its  title  suggests,  his  work  is  a 
garland  of  miniature  essays  on  a  wide  variety  of  themes.  He  re- 
minds sharply  that  his  fellow-priests  were  not  all  given  to  regarding 
as  Sei  Shonagon  wrote,  "the  pleasant  things  of  life,  as  if  they  were 
mere  chips  of  wood."  Telling  of  churchmen  who  were  gluttonous 
or  drunken,  Kenko  refers  to  others,  fighting  with  swords,  and  of 
one  he  relates,  that  he  was  known  as  Bishop  Nettle,  by  reason  of  his 
stinging  temper.  The  essayist  was  conscious  of  nothing,  if  not  the 
colossal  power  of  women.  It  was  not  very  priestly  of  him  to  observe 
that  even  a  mighty  elephant  may  be  tethered  securely,  be  the  leash 
woven  of  maiden's  hair.  And  long  after  Yoshida's  own  day,  the 
Confucian  philosopher,  Muro  Kyuso  (1658-1734),  assailed  the 
author  of  the  Tsure  Dzure  Gusa  as  an  adulterer.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  in  none  of  the  pages  of  the  miscellany  which  are  about 
women,  is  there  any  tone  of  lewdness.  Invariably  refined  in  his 
writing,  the  essayist  was  possibly  a  member  of  the  True  Sect  of  the 
Pure  Land,  whose  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry.  In  the  Gleanings 
he  speaks  against  those  marriages  which  are  merely  arranged,  hav- 
ing about  them  no  romance.  And  he  exclaims:  "If  a  man,  though 
past  forty,  falls  in  love,  who  shall  presume  to  blame  him?" 

It  must  not  be  thought,  that  Kenko's  fellow-churchmen  are 
exhibited  in  his  book,  exclusively  as  bad.  He  tells  of  some  who 
were  studious,  or  who  had  gained  the  esteem  of  their  flocks.  As 
to  himself  in  his  professional  character,  the  impression  is  strongly 
received  that  he  was  a  gentle,  friendly,  sympathetic  creature,  whose 
pastoral  duties  were  probably  done  well,  performed  the  better  be- 
cause the  priestly  essayist  was  so  very  human.  Conceivably  his  pages 
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against  sports,  which  entail  the  kilHng  of  animals,  had  basis  in  this 
gentleness  of  his  nature,  rather  than  in  orthodox  firmness  of  belief 
in  the  theory,  that  sinful  man  is  in  danger  of  being  reborn  as  a 
lower  animal.  For  it  would  seem  that  Kenko,  with  his  sharp  mind, 
sometimes  tended  to  agnosticism.  He  remarks  significantly,  that 
certain  chapters  are  lacking  in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures ;  he  charges 
himself  not  to  be  sceptical,  about  the  capacity  of  the  Buddhist  gods. 
With  good  Buddhists  it  is  thought  very  essential  to  keep  ceaselessly 
in  mind  the  transitoriness  of  this  life,  as  too  of  all  things  connected 
with  it,  whatever  the  delight  they  afford.  Descanting  on  house  and 
garden,  and  enlarging  on  the  charm  which  may  pertain  to  these 
mundane  belongings,  the  author  of  the  Gusa  mingles  with  this  dis- 
quisition, a  call  on  his  readers  to  remember  the  merely  temporary 
character  of  a  home  on  earth.  And  it  is  felt  that  this  pious  counsel, 
far  from  being  brought  in  as  an  hierarchal  obligation,  represents 
the  honest  sentiment  of  the  essayist,  at  the  moment  of  writing.  In 
another  page  of  the  Gleanings  he  observes :  "Be  not  forgetful  of 
the  future  state.  Truly  enviable  is  he,  who  i?  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  path  to  Buddhahood."  And  this,  as  likewise  the  various  similar 
things  in  the  Gusa,  utterances  of  piety,  have  the  ring  of  deep  sin- 
cerity. They  are  crystallizations  of  genuine,  if  fleeting  moods  of 
devoutness. 

There  is  no  rhyme  in  Japanese  literature.  And,  in  the  plays 
whose  generic  name  is  No,  or  Accomplishment,  the  formula  con- 
sisted in  prose,  into  which  were  woven  metrical  portions,  usually 
with  lines  of  seven  syllables  alternating  with  lines  of  five.  It  was 
near  the  close  of  the  thirteen-hundreds,  that  the  No  plays  entered 
on  their  ^olden  zge,  this  same  continuing  till  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  And  the  finest  things,  in  these  dramas,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  gems  of  Nippon's  fashioning.  Frequently  embody- 
ing learned  illusions  to  ancient  Chinese  or  Japanese  classics,  the  No 
pieces  are  furthermore  written  in  most  courtly  language.  Hence, 
they  could  scarcely  make  much  appeal  to  the  crowd ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  the  aristocracy,  who  were  the  patrons  of  Accomplishment. 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  dramatists  themselves.  But  of  such 
things,  in  the  secular  literature  of  Japan,  as  admit  of  being  spoken 
of  collectively,  there  is  none  so  rich  in  Buddhist  matter,  as  No  in 
the  halcyon  time  of  the  art.  A  number  of  the  dramas,  like  the 
Taketori  Monogatari  long  before,  were  beyond  doubt  composed 
with  didactic  aim. 
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The  No  writers  were  largely  concerned  with  subjects  culled 
from  Japanese  history.  The  Heike  Monogatari  was  among  the 
works,  from  which  those  men  were  wont  to  derive  topics.  And 
there  is  a  Xo  piece  by  Kwanze  Motokiyo  (1375-1455),  in  which  the 
girl,  Hotoke,  is  depicted  as  passing  eventually  to  the  extreme  oppo- 
site from  the  dancer's  profession,  namely  as  becoming  a  Buddhist 
nun.  A  specially  fine  play  is  Kumasaka,  by  Zenchiku  Ujinobu 
(1414-1499?),  the  title  being  the  name  of  the  hero.  At  the  outset 
one  of  the  characters,  encountering  a  priest,  implores  him  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  a  person  who  has  died  on  this  day  of  their  meeting, 
which  occurs  at  nightfall.  The  churchman  declares  that  he  does  not 
think  it  right  to  pray,  unless  he  is  told  the  name  of  the  dead  man. 
The  other  has  reasons  for  concealing  the  name :  "But  his  grave 
lies  in  the  green  field,  beyond  the  tall  pine  tree.  He  cannot  enter 
the  gates  of  the  Pure  Land,  wherefore  I  beseech  you  for  your 
orisons."  And  the  man  in  holy  orders  is  prevailed  on  to  comply: 
"Unto  all  mortals  let  there  be  equal  grace,  to  pass  from  this  life 
of  agony,  by  the  portals  of  death  into  law,  into  the  realm  of  peace." 

In  at  least  one  of  the  No  dramas,  the  tenets  of  the  Zen  Shu, 
or  Contemplation  Sect  of  Buddhism,  are  brought  into  prominence. 
This  work  is  Sotoha  Komachi,  by  Kwanze  Kiyotsugu  (1354-1406)  ; 
Miss  Komachi  is  the  name  of  the  heroine,  an  actual  personage  in 
history ;  and  sotoha  is  the  Japanese  for  the  Sanskrit  word,  stupa, 
meaning  a  small  tower  which  conserves  a  Buddhist  relic.  With  the 
opening  of  the  play,  Miss  Komachi  is  reprimanded  by  priests  for 
having  taken  a  seat  on  a  stupa,  which  action  she  defends  because, 
in  the  Zen  philosophy,  sacred  books  or  images  or  relics  are  noth- 
ing, self-mastery  everything.  The  didactic  element  in  No  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  admonitions  to  remember  that  ills  in  this  life  are 
due  to  sins  in  a  former  state.  "It  is  through  our  having  failed  to 
keep  the  Buddhist  commandments,  in  a  previous  existence,  that  we 
are  brought  to  ruin  now,"  declares  a  woman  in  one  of  the  pieces 
by  the  writer  already  mentioned,  Motokiyo.  In  another  work  by 
him,  its  title  being  a  place-name,  Kantan,  the  central  character,  Rosei, 
observes  sadly  that,  though  born  a  man,  he  has  not  even  endeavored 
to  tread  the  narrow  path  of  righteousness.  His  inference  is  that, 
as  it  was  great  fortune  to  be  reincarnated  human,  instead  of  as  one 
of  the  lower  animals,  he  ought  to  have  striven  the  more  zealously 
after  Buddhahood.  In  this  same  play,  there  is  handled  the  Buddhist 
doctrine,  that  nothing  exists  save  in  the  imagination  of  people.  Rosei 
speaks  plaintively  of  the  world  as  "a  path  of  dreams,  a  realm  where 
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all  is  mere  seeming-."  And  as  the  drama  unfolds,  he  falls  into  a 
sleep,  a  vision  being  vouchsafed  to  him.  In  it  he  learns  the  impor- 
tance of  renouncing  whatsoever  things  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  For 
it  is  only  by  such  renunciation,  maintains  the  dramatist,  that  man 
may  hope  to  break  the  shackles,  which  bind  him  to  endless  return- 
ing to  the  mundane  life. 

Waiving  things  which  were  circulated  orally,  Japanese  popular 
literature  begins  with  the  seventeenth  century.  When,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Tokugawa  periodi  (1603-1868),  baronial  turbulence  was 
quelled,  and  comfort  thus  at  length  given  to  the  masses,  there  sprang 
into  existence  theatres,  served  by  playwrights  who  frankly  appealed 
to  the  great  plurality.  The  upper  class  utterly  despised  these  places, 
never  entering  them,  so  that  A^o  performances  became,  in  even  larger 
degree  than  hitherto,  a  thing  for  the  aristocracy.  But  in  the  popular 
plays,  the  formula  was  the  same  as  in  No :  prose  interspersed  with 
metric  portions,  in  alternating  lines  of  seven  and  five  syllables. 

Of  the  dramatists  catering  for  the  crowd  was  Chikamatsu  Men- 
zaemon  (1653-1724).  Among  his  earliest  pieces  was  Shaka  Nyorai 
Sanjoe,  or  The  Picture  of  the  Birth  of  Sakyamuni ;  it  opens  with  a 
dispute,  between  the  mother  and  aunt  of  the  alleged  founder  of 
Buddhism,  and  it  culminates  with  his  death.  This  play  gained  no 
wide  success,  however,  episodes  in  Japanese  history  being  the  sub- 
jects, in  most  of  the  favorite  popular  dramas.  Naturally,  there 
figures  in  them,  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Buddhist  deities  to  cure 
bodily  ills,  and  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  rebirth  in  this  world.  Never- 
theless, nearly  the  most  salient  trait  with  the  new  playwrights,  was 
a  fondness  for  blood  and  thunder,  which  things  they  were  addicted 
to  mingling  with  magical  events  of  a  most  sensational  description. 
Ki  no  Kaion,  writing  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  gained  high 
renown  with  his  Komachi  Miyako  no  Toshidama,  or  Miss  Komachi's 
New  Year  Gift  at  the  Capital.  This  work  is  about  the  lady  who  has 
been  spoken  of  as  heroine  of  a  No  piece,  in  which  the  wise  tenets  of 
the  Contemplation  Sect  are  brought  forward.  But  Kaion's  drama, 
far  from  enshrining  matter  so  fine  as  that,  embodies  a  scene  in 
which  Buddhist  priests  are  summoned,  to  do  battle  with  a  female 
goblin,  who  assures  them  that,  whatever  the  fervor  of  their  prayer, 
they  cannot  quell  her. 

With  the  advent  of  theatres  for  the  masses,  printing  almost 
suddenly  came  to  be  practiced  on  a  big  scale.  In  the  year  1821. 
Ryutei  Tanehiko  published  his  story,  Ukiyogata  Rokumai  Byobu, 
Dr  Pictures  of  the  Fleeting  World,  displayed  on  Six  Screens.     His 
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opening  pages  are  an  attack  on  the  novelists  of  his  time.  And  say- 
ing proudly,  that  his  own  tale  contains  no  horrible  gory  things,  he 
adds  that  there  will  not  be  found  in  it,  "any  revelations  granted 
by  the  Buddhist  gods  to  people,  in  the  course  of  dreams."  The 
truth  is  that  the  novelists,  no  less  than  the  dramatists,  were  devotees 
of  supernatural  happenings  of  a  sensational  kind.  Although  Tane- 
hiko's  contemporary,  Rokujuyen,  was  a  man  of  considerable  schol- 
arship, the  magical  abounds  in  his  Hida  no  Takumi  Monogatari,  or 
The  Story  of  the  Craftsman  of  Hida  Province.  It  has  for  instance 
a  scene  in  which  the  hero  carves  a  sculpture  of  a  Buddhist  deity ; 
and  the  image  being  put  in  the  evening,  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man, 
in  the  morning  he  is  cured.  The  fantastic  is  common  too,  in  the 
stories  by  Hokusai's  friend,  Kyokutei  Bakin  (1767-1848).  But  he 
was  a  fine  writer,  towering  above  the  novelists  of  his  day.  And  of 
the  numerous  things,  in  which  he  freely  introduced  Buddhist  matter, 
perhaps  the  best  is  Kumano  Tayema  Ama  Yono  Tstiki,  or  Moon- 
light through  the  Clouds  on  a  Night  of  Rain. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
first  characters  described  are  a  hunter  and  his  wife,  poor  and  hum- 
ble people.  Good  Buddhist  that  she  is,  the  wife  endures  distress, 
through  her  husband  being  daily  occupied  in  the  taking  of  life. 
Often  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  she  reminds  him  that  the  souls, 
which  he  sinfully  takes  from  bodies,  may  go  into  states  yet  more 
miserable  than  those  from  which  he  has  reft  them.  On  her  death- 
bed the  devout  woman  expresses  a  wish  that  her  son  should  become 
a  priest.  He  duly  does  so,  entering  the  Shingon  Shu,  or  New  Word 
Sect.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  lady  musician :  he  utters  bitter  regret 
that  he  had  not  joined  the  sect  with  a  married  clergy;  and  eventually 
he  casts  aside  his  ordination  vows.  Later,  there  is  brought  into  the 
tale  a  little  girl  who,  in  the  hour  of  deep  sorrow,  exclaims  that  some 
day  she  will  possibly  have  "a  place  on  the  lotus  terrace."  That  is 
her  way  of  designating  Heaven,  the  lotus  being  held  sacred  by  the 
Buddhists,  a  symbol  of  purity. 

The  writing  of  lyric  verse  was  always  regarded  in  Japan,  merely 
as  a  polite  accomplishment,  not  as  a  thing,  fit  for  a  man  of  letters 
to  devote  his  life  to.  Invariably  brief  as  the  Occident  counts  length, 
the  lyric  poems  are  available,  principally  in  anthologies ;  and  in  the 
case  of  numerous  pieces  in  these  books,  the  writers'  names  are  unre- 
corded. With  the  brevity  of  the  formulae  they  used,  the  lyrists  were 
constrained  to  be  concise  in  the  extreme.  Their  mode  was  to  sug- 
gest, rather  than  to  statr ;  and  sometimes  the  things  handled  thus  are 
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Buddhist  topics,  for  example  the  transitoriness  of  human  life. 
Through  ages,  it  was  widely  felt  desirable,  for  the  fanes  of  the  Light 
of  Asia  to  be  among  trees,  such  environment  being  thought  con- 
ducive to  devotional  sentiments.  And  here  is  an  anonymous  poem 
which,  datmg  from  subsequent  to  Bakin's  time,  alludes  happily  to 
this  idea  about  the  trees : 

"The  birds  are  calling  as  they  fly. 

Oh  whither,  whither,  is  their  quest? 
Up  from  the  fields  they  soar  on  high, 
On  forest  temple's  roof  to  rest." 

People  who  write  about  the  East,  without  having  acquired  an 
Eastern  tongue,  are  prone  to  enlarge  on  those  outward  things  in  the 
life  of  the  Japanese,  say  the  chopsticks  and  sandals,  which  render 
the  nation  singular.  They  fail  to  realize  that,  in  inward  things,  the 
Japanese  trenchantly  illustrate  the  truth,  that  a  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  world  kin.  Similarly,  people  who  write  about  Oriental 
religions,  v»athout  having  lived  among  Oriental  folk,  are  prone  to 
expatiate  on  a  maze  of  theological  hair-splittings  which,  emanating 
from  a  few  Buddhist  saints,  were  at  no  time  current  with  more  than 
a  fractional  number  of  the  denizens  of  Nippon.  If  in  Kantan,  a 
philosophic  conception  is  brought  in.  if  in  Sotoha  Komachi  the  tenets 
of  a  particular  Buddhist  sect  are  introduced,  those  two  plays  are 
somewhat  anomalous  in  Japanese  secular  writings.  The  other  items, 
which  have  been  brought  forward,  were  most  selected  as  typical  of 
still  further  and  numerous  items,  and  because  they  seem  to  body 
forth  the  very  heart  of  faith  in  historic  Japan.  If  her  popular  play- 
wrights and  novelists  were  addicted,  to  the  utilizing  of  religious 
matter  of  a  magical  and  most  sensational  kind  would  it  not  be  very 
easy  to  name,  in  the  literatures  on  mediaeval  Europe,  analogies  to 
this  predilection?  If  the  Japanese  of  old  had  a  lively  dread  of  being 
reborn  in  the  vale  of  tears,  is  not  this  an  echo  of  the  waning  Occi- 
dental belief  in  a  material  Hell?  Bakin's  sad  little  girl,  dreaming 
of  Heaven ;  the  same  writer's  priest,  cursing  his  celibacy :  Yoshida 
Kenko,  the  one  day  pious,  the  next,  prattling  about  ladies ;  Izumi 
Shikibu,  immoral,  yet  drawn  into  worship  by  emotional  forces :  Ki 
no  Tsurayuki,  prayerful  because  there  was  danger — how  familiar 
all  these  seem,  how  reminiscent '  In  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  tem- 
ples are  before  everything  else,  places,  as  Wordsworth  writes  finely. 

"Where  simple  sufferers  bend  in  trust, 
A  happier  hour  to  find." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MAGIC 


BY  JOSHUA  C.  GREGORY 


THE  vender  of  tortoises,  who  plucks  them  from  a  basket  for 
sixpences,  is  probably  no  student  of  Pliny.  If  he  were,  he  might 
know  what  some  of  his  purchasers  might  think  of  magic.  For  Pliny, 
in  his  Natural  History,  after  recommending  tortoise  fat  as  a  cure 
for  quartan  fever,  advises  that  the  fat  be  gathered  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  moon.  The  sedate  tortoises  do  not  regularly  become  fat- 
ter as  the  moon  waxes,  nor  thin  again  as  it  wanes.  But  this  mimetic 
subservience  to  the  moon's  phases  is  the  preconception  in  Pliny's 
advice,  or  record  of  advice,  and  this  magical  notion  has  been  a  wide- 
spread, deeply  indurated  belief. 

Mr.  Fox  has  rescued  a  few  facts  for  science  from  their  disreput- 
able connection  with  superstitious  doctrines  of  lunar  control.  He 
does  not  confirm  the  preference  of  Tiberius  for  having  his  hair 
cut  when  the  moon  was  on  the  wax.  But,  though  the  shorn  locks 
of  Tiberius  did  not  grow  in  luxuriant  sympathy  with  the  increasing 
moon,  some  plants,  because  they  use  moonlight,  or  sensitively  turn 
their  stems  towards  the  moon's  rays,  may  rhythmically  respond  to 
the  lunar  period.  No  Egyptian  fruits,  however,  responded  sym- 
pathetically by  growing  more  during  increasing  moons  and  less  when 
the  moon  was  waning,  though  beliefs  in  lunar  influence  on  plant 
growth  are  world-wide  and  ancient.  A  reproductive  cycle  in  some 
sea-urchins,  corresponding  to  the  lunar  periodicity,  has  been  dis- 
covered, with  a  few  analogous  instances,  among  many  unfounded 
beliefs  in  the  control  of  animal  life  by  the  moon.  The  tides  may  be 
the  nexus,  though  this  is  not  certain.  If  eels  do  not  migrate  against 
the  moon's  rays,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  do  not,  lunar  changes 
do  control  some  terrestrial  events.  But  the  belief  in  mimetic  sub- 
servience to  the  moon's  periods,  that  has  touched  almost  everything 
on  earth,  i?  a  magical  phase  of  thought,  though  it  has  been  univer- 
sal enough  to  include  some  few  facts — a  net  cast  widely  enough 
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must  catch  some  fish.  The  faith  is  not  yet  dead,  for  many  sheep 
are  still  shorn  when  the  moon  waxes,  because  their  fleeces  will 
grow  in  response  to  the  lunar  increase.^ 

The  pervasiveness  of  the  belief  is  expressed  by  superstitious 
relics  and  odd  habits  left  in  civilization,  as  the  retreating  tide  leaves 
oddments  behind  it ;  we  still,  half-jestingly,  turn  silver  coins  at  the 
new  moon,  and  the  insane  are  still  "lunatics."  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
suspected  that  the  brain  swells  and  the  "humours  in  men's  bodies" 
increase  as  the  moon  becomes  full.  In  suspecting  these,  other,  and 
some  unrevealed  effects  of  lunar  influence,-  Bacon  hesitatingly  re- 
tained an  ancient  conviction  that  had  endured  from  antiquity,  was 
still  rampant,  and  was  to  continue  tenaciously.  The  lunar  influence, 
as  long  as  belief  in  it  flourished,  was  always  double,  for,  as  a  wax- 
mg  moon  fostered,  so  a  waning  moon  hindered.  Anything  that  could 
be  compared  to  growing  or  dying  things  could  be,  like  them,  sub- 
jected to  sympathetic  constraint  from  the  changing  moon.  Thus 
projects,  or  any  enterprises,  could  be  undone  by  the  lunar  wane,  and 
they  could  prosper  under  the  lunar  wax.  This  analogical  wildness 
is  a  clear  'ndex  of  superstition,  even  if  it  is  urged  that  many  beliefs 
in  lunar  control  may  have  contemplated  a  nexus,  analogous  to  tidal 
mediation  between  moon  and  sea-urchin,  though  they  were  usually 
mistaken.  A  god  of  Lake  Nyanza  was  believed  by  the  Baganda  of 
Central  Africa  to  become  incarnate  in  men  or  women.  When  an 
incarnation  occurred  the  favored  person  retired  from  the  lake  to 
await  the  new  moon,  and  he  began  to  rule  when  the  crescent  ap- 
peared.^ Authority  and  divinity,  like  all  successes,  and  like  all  things 
that  can  visibly  increase  or  decrease,  are  fostered  by  waxing  moons, 
as  waning  moons  may  hinder  or  destroy  them.  The  belief  in  mim- 
etic subservience  to  lunar  periodicity  is  thinking  magically,  though 
it  has  happed  on  some  odd  facts  that  have  been  verified. 

The  principle  of  mimetic  subservience  is  one  faith  of  operative 
magic.  In  1577  a  waxen  image  of  Queen  EHzabeth  with  pins  in 
its  breasts  was  found  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  discovery, 
through  the  persistence  of  a  very  ancient  magical  belief,  resulted 
in  a  summons  to  John  Dee.*  This  famous  alchemist  and  astrologer 
was  thus  hurriedly  consulted  for  a  counter-magic  against  the  menace 
of  the  pins.     It  is  an  old  belief,  extraordinarily  widespread  and 

1  Fox.  in  Science  Progress,  1922,  17,  Lunar  Periodicity  in  Living  Organ- 
isms, p.  261. 

-  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  894-7. 

3  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  1922,  Abr.  Ed.,  p.  98.    . 

*  Ponsonby,  English  Diaries,  1923,  p.  63.  :       . 
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extraordinarily  persistent,  that  an  enemy  can  be  wounded  or  killed 
by  maltreating  or  piercing  his  effigy.  Melting  wax  images  to  destroy 
their  originals  was  known  as  a  magical  custom  to  Bacon :  he  observed 
that  magical  practitioners  could  thus  refresh  and  exalt  their  imaginary 
revenge.^  Now  when  an  Ojebway  Indian  sticks  a  needle  into  the 
wooden  image  of  his  enemy  to  give  him  pain,  or  hurries  the  puppet 
to  cause  his  death, *^  his  method  is  indubitably  magical.  When  he 
shoots  an  arrow  into  his  foe  his  method  is  as  certainly  rational  or 
non-magical.  A  procedure  may  be  magically  or  rationally  applied 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  operator:  a  modern  murderer  who 
puts  arsenic  in  his  victim's  food  acts  rationally ;  an  Australian  sorc- 
erer who  administers  poison  in  the  course  of  his  rites  and  attributes 
its  effect  tc  his  own  magical  power,''  acts  magically. 

The  distinction  between  "magical"  and  "scientific,"  or  "rational," 
is  not  easy  to  define.  If  the  adjective  "superstitious"  is  attached  to 
"magical"  it  does  not  complete  the  desired  distinction,  but  it  hints 
at  a  method  of  completion.  Carveth  Read  includes  under  "super- 
stition" beliefs  both  in  spirits  and  in  magical  forces.  Emphasis 
on  the  falseness  of  these  beliefs  does  not  justify  the  adjective  "super- 
stitious," nor  does  Read  think  it  does.^  Superstition,  according  to 
Hobbes,  is  the  fear  of  invisible  things  when  it  is  severed  from  right 
reason.^  This  severance  from  right  reason  was  virtually  Bacon's 
estimate  in  his  essay  "On  Superstition,"  and  the  implication  of  utter 
irrationality  still  clings  to  the  adjective  "superstitious."  The  con- 
trast between  magic  and  science  is  not  merely  between  false  and 
true.  A  scientifically,  or  rationally,  based  belief  may  be  disproved 
without  any  aspersion  of  irrationality  or  superstition.  A  magical 
belief  is  irrational,  or  superstitious,  as  well  as  false. 

Relativity  to  the  opinions  of  the  distinguisher  must  be  admitted 
in  the  distinction  between  rational  truth  or  error  and  irrational  or 
superstitious  falsity  in  magic.  "Superstition"  may  be  merely  an 
opprobrium  attached  by  a  disbeliever ;  a  conservative  clinging  to 
disreputed  beliefs  tends  to  acquire  the  depreciatory  nuance  that  dis- 
tinguishes "superstition"  from  the  merely  false ;  old  fashions  of 
thought,  because  they  are  old-fashioned,  attract  the  same  nuance. 
But  many  estimates  of  possibility  are  reduced  by  time  to  irrational 
incredibilities.    It  seems  legitimate  to  suspect  "superstition,"  or  mag- 

5  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  X,  949. 

6  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  1922,  Abr.  Ed.,  p.  13. 

^  Rivers,  Medicine,  Magic,  and  Religion,  1924,  p.  65. 

*  Carveth  Read,  The  Origin  of  Man  and  of  His  Superstitions,  1920,  p.  37. 

^  Hobbes,  Rudiments  Concerning  Government  and  Society,  Ch.  16. 
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ical  thinking,  in  the  advice  recorded  by  PHny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
to  prepare  antimony  by  coating  it  with  cow-flap  before  burning  it 
in  the  furnace,  and  by  quenching  it  in  woman's  milk.  It  seems  dis- 
tinctly superstitious  to  hope,  as  many  alchemists  did  hope,  that  the 
positions  and  powers  of  the  stars  would  influence  their  furnaces  or 
alembics.  There  is  a  special  sort  of  error,  characteristically  signified 
by  "superstitious,"  pervading  the  body  of  beliefs  and  practices  in- 
cluded under  "magic."  There  is  no  natural  connection,  in  our  eyes, 
between  piercing  an  efiigy  and  wounding  its  original.  Our  rejec- 
tion of  such  beliefs,  not  merely  as  errors  but  as  travesties  of  possibil- 
ity, is  a  function  of  our  own  estimates  of  the  possible.  This  relativ- 
ity is  inseparable  from  a  contrast  of  magic  as  reliance  on  irrelevantly 
conceived  connections  between  events  with  science  as  reliance  on 
connections  that,  though  they  may  be  wrongly  conceived,  are  not 
hopelessly  irrelevant.  Such  relativity,  in  any  event,  admits  selective 
distinction  between  "magical"  and  "scientific,"  or  "rational,"  beliefs 
or  practices. 

This  irrelevance,  this  inexperienced  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween significant  and  non-significant,  seems  distinctly  evident  in 
the  magical  efficacy  often  attributed  to  numbers.  During  the  third 
millennium  before  our  era  the  number  seven  occurred  frequently 
in  myth,  religion,  and  magic ;  it  was  sacred,  mystically  potent,  filled 
with  virtue,  and  surrounded  by  sanctity,  in  Babylonia,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Hesiod,  in  the  Odyssey,  and  in  other  early  Greek 
sources.  If  this  magical  character  was  derived  from  the  rule  of  the 
seven  planets  over  the  world, ^°  the  number  seven  had  been  irrele- 
vantly elected  to  the  position  of  a  potent  cause.  The  primitive  fail- 
ure to  distinguish  adequately  between  numbered  objects  and  the 
number  itself. ^^  partly  responsible  for  attributing  causal  efficacy  to 
numerical  quality,  has  also  thrust  honor  on  the  number  four.  Four 
days  is  the  usual  period  for  medical  treatment  on  Eddystone  Island, 
and  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  ancient  Egyptians  also  had 
a  four-day  cure.^-  By  crediting  seven,  four,  and  other  numbers, 
with  agency  mankind  has  constantly  agreed  with  Bacon  that  num- 
ber is  "one  of  the  essential  forms  of  things"  and  "causative  in  nat- 
ure of  a  number  of  effects."  ^^ 

Irrelevant  and  confused  attribution  of  causal  agency  seems  also 

10  Thorndike.  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science,  1923,  i,  p.  1. 
■•1  Levv-Bruhl,    Les   Fonctions    Mentales   Dans   Les   Societes    Inferieures, 
1910.  Ch.  2. 

1-  Rivers,  Medicine,  Maqic,  and  Religion,  1924.  pp.  88-9. 
"  Bacon.  Adv.  Learn.,  Bk.  II. 
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apparent  in  astrological  superstitions.  Every  event  depends  for  its 
occurrence,  and  every  body  depends  for  its  existence,  upon  the  whole 
universe.  But,  though  an  alchemist  uses  his  furnace  by  a  general 
permission  from  the  whole  cosmos,  for  a  cosmic  conspiracy  might 
make  the  earth  uninhabitable,  the  positions  of  the  planets  are  too 
remote  to  be  treated  as  conditions-  for  his  experiments.  Beliefs  in 
planetary  influence  upon  human  destinies  and  endeavors  seem  to 
originate  in  failure  to  distinguish  relevant  from  irrelevant,  and  to 
wane  as  experience  reveals  the  causal  connections  prescribed  by 
nature. 

But  magic  does  not  simply  select  wrong  causal  sequences,  nor 
merely  blunder  over  the  connections  between  events.  Human 
thought,  in  its  magical  phase,  expects  caprice  where  science  looks 
for  regular  connection.  Though  these  notions  of  caprice  tend  to 
subside  before  the  establishment  of  the  great  periodicities,  they  do 
not  vanish  at  once,  and  the  first  explanations  of  the  routines  in  nat- 
ure depend  upon  subjecting  caprice  to  authority.  The  sun,  said  the 
Peruvian  Inca  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  regular  because  he  is  like 
an  arrow  that  flies  where  it  is  shot  :^*  servitude,  or  obedience,  is 
implied  in  regularity  of  behavior.  Now  this  restraint  on  caprice, 
here,  and  often  elsewhere,  read  into  the  great  cosmic  periodicities, 
intimates  that  the  faith  of  physical  science  in  determinate  connec- 
tions between  events  does  not  characterize  the  earlier  estimates  of 
men.  The  longer  cycles  of  nature  are  closely  associated  in  primi- 
tive life  N\ith  periodical  ceremonies.  These  ceremonies  are  com- 
pulsive rituals,  designed  to  bring  the  cycle  round.  Spring  festivals, 
for  instance,  try  to  make  things  grow.^^  This  might  be  uncertainty 
about  connections  between  events  that  is  slowly  dispelled  by  expe- 
rience. Analysis  of  primitive,  or  magical,  causal  notions,  however, 
clearly  exposes  a  defective  sense  of  the  connections  among  events 
that  is  the  working  faith  of  physical  science.  Science  searches  for 
causal  routes,  or  regular  connections ;  magic  is  not  convinced  of 
their  existence,  or  readily  believes  that  they  can  be  broken. 

The  physiologist  Verworn,  w^ho  condemned  the  idea  of  "cause" 
to  expulsion,  and  congratulated  himself  on  writing  a  treatise  with- 
out mentioning  the  word,  provides  a  means  of  discriminating  be- 
tween "magical"  and  "scientific,"  or  "rational,"  ideas  on  causation. 
He  adopted  a  modern  vogue,  associated  with  the  names  of  Kirch- 
hofif,  Mach,  and  others,  of  confining  science  to  an  inquiry  into,  and 

^■*  Carpenter,  in  Hibbcrt  J .,  1923,  21,  Early  Conceptions  of  Law  in  Nat- 
ure, p.  711. 

!■"' Harrison.  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual,  1918.  pp.  65  and  18. 
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record  of,  uniformities  or  sequences.^*'  Guncotton — blow — explosion 
is  a  sequence  to  be  recorded  without  implying  any  compulsion  on  the 
explosion  <o  occur.  Modern  science  caji  dispense  with  the  notion 
of  coerciveness.  and  restrict  itself  to  chronicling  routines.  It  i? 
sufficient  for  its  purposes  to  note  that  A  occurs  when  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  others  have  been  assembled,  wnthout  adding  that  A  is  "caused" 
by  them.  This  power  to  dispense  is  no  disproof  of  causal  efficacy, 
for  a  poker  may  be  made  red  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  though  the  red- 
denning  can  be  merely  described  as  an  inevitable  incident  in  the 
routine  of  placing  it  among  hot  coals,  but  it  does  imply  that  event." 
occur  when  their  proper  conditions  are  assembled,  and  that  results 
are  obtained  by  appropriately  arranged  precursors.  Thus  the  mod- 
ern notion  of  causation  in  science  is  engrossed  with  specific  regulari- 
ties, and,  in  its  extreme  moments,  implies  this  engrossment  by  deny 
ing  causal  or  coercive  ties  between  the  elements  of  these  regularities 
But  the  coerciveness  thus  slighted,  which  is  the  essential  element 
in  the  notion  of  cause,  dominates  primitive  thinking,  and  is  essential 
to  the  magical  character  that  pervades  it.  For,  though  it  is  too 
complex  to  be  defined  in  a  phrase,  magic  is,  through  all  its  manifes- 
tations, making  things  happen — compelling  them  to  occur.  The 
submergence  of  efficacy,  of  coercion,  in  regularized  routine  is  one 
distinct  mark  of  the  evolution  of  physical  science.  In  Western 
thinking  this  submergence  is  expressed  by  the  contrast  between  Ari? 
totelian  notions  of  cause  and  such  a  definition  as  that  of  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Aristoteliai.  causation  has  been  succinctly  expressed  as  "a 
matter  on  which  an  agent  impresses  a  form  in  order  to  express  and 
end  and  purpose. "^'^  Aristotle,  though  he  varied  his  main  theme 
analvzed  causation  into  material,  formal,  final,  and  efficient  causes 
In  his  Metaphysics  he  distinguished  in  causalitv,  the  substratum,  thi' 
essence,  the  purpose,  and  the  source  of  the  change.^"  The  efficacv 
the  agency,  implied  in  Aristotle's  analyses,  and  expressed  in  Carr's 
paraphrase,  has  disappeared  in  Mill's  definition"  "We  may  define 
therefore,  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  antecedent,  or  the 
concurrence  of  antecedents,  on  which  it  is  invariably  and  uncondi- 
tionally consequent." "  Thus  physical  science  steadily  exiles  the 
notion  of  coerciveness  in  favor  of  regularized  sequence,  and  threat- 
ens to  make  the  exile  absolute  by  banishing  efficacv  from  the  phvsi 

1"  Verworn,  IrritabUitv.  1913,  Ch.  2. 

!■'■  Carr,  in  Nature,  1922,  110,  The  New  Way  of  Thinking  Physical  Reality, 
p.  471. 

IS  Aristotle,  Mrtafh\sica,  1908,  transl.  Smith  &  Ross,  I,  3. 
i»  Mill,  Lcgic,  III.  V.  6. 
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cal  universe  A  parallel  expulsion  appears  to  have  occurred  in 
Indian  thought.  One  Hindu  school  of  philosophy,  like  Mill,  affirmed 
the  necessity  of  unconditionality  and  invariability  for  the  cause  and 
effect  relation.  It  aJ-«^o  affirmed  that  an  unseen  power  resides  in  the 
cause.  Another  school,  preoccupied  with  molar  or  molecular 
motions,  dissolved  this  copartnery  of  sequent  routine  and  coercive- 
ness  by  rejecting  the  notion  of  any  mysterious  causal  power  or  effi- 
ciency.-*^ The  reverse  of  this  expulsive  exposition  leads  to  the  heart 
of  magic.  For  magic,  in  contradistinction  to  science,  searches  for 
the  coercive,  rather  than  for  the  ordained  routine.  Masterful  com- 
pulsion is  the  characteristic  of  magical  forces ;  fulfilment  of  regular- 
ized routine  is  the  characteristic  of  modern  scientific  causal 
sequences. 

The  emphasis  of  physical  science  falls  on  determinate  connec- 
tion ;  the  emphasis  of  magic  falls  on  compulsive  powers. 

Science  finally  subdues  the  sense  of  efficacy,  power,  or  force,  in 
a  regularized  connection  of  events ;  magic,  in  its  •  extreme  limit, 
swamps  determinate  causal  routine  in  over-mastering  powers.  But 
though  magic  is  no  longer  merely  identified  with  misapplied  notions 
of  cause  and  effect,-^  it  does  not  so  completely  withdraw  subjection 
to  prescribed  routines  from  its  powers,  as  Karl  Pearson  withdraws 
efficacy  from  prescribed  routines  when  he  condemns  originative  or 
enforcing  causes  to  voidness  of  meaning."-  When  Wundt  says  that 
primitive  .ren  had  magic  causality,  and  no  causality  in  our  sense, -^ 
he  is  describing  an  ideal  limit  in  which  routine  connections  have 
been  as  completely  dismissed  as  science  has  attempted  to  dismiss 
efficacy.  Sumner's  identification  of  magic  with  a  nexus  between 
events  that  was  not  cause  and  effect"*  also  seems  to  contemplate  a 
coerciveness  independent  of  causal  routes. 

A  rule  of  magic,  however,  according  to  Carveth  Read,  describes 
a  uniform  connection  of  events,  for  some  postulate  of  uniformity, 
though  it  may  be  unformulated,  is  necessary  for  expectation  and 
confidence.  Impersonal  forces  control  these  connections.  Causal, 
though  striking  coincidences,  are  confused  with  causal  sequences, 
and  the  resulting  miscellany  of  notions  promotes  a  disposition  "to 
regard  anything  as  a  possible  cause  of  anything  else."  The  magical 
habit  of  mmd,  he  adds,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  scientific,  was 

20  Dasgupta,  A  History  of  Indian  Philosophy,  1922,  pp.  320-1. 

21  Halliday,  Greek  Divination,  1913,  Ch.  2. 

--  Karl  Pearson,  The  Grammar  of  Science,  Ch.  4. 

23  Wundt,  Elements  of  Folk  Psychology,  1916,  transl.  Schaub,  Ch.  1. 

2*  Sumner,  Folkways,  1918,  sect.  6. 
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probably  a  coalescence  of  beliefs  in  imaginary  operations  by  charms, 
spells,  and  various  rites.  These  operations  were  all  connections  of 
events  due  to  mysterious  and  imaginary  forces.-^  If  the  uniform 
sequences  of  modern  scientific  explanation,  purified  from  causal 
efficacies,  aie  converted  into  bizarre  connections  between  events,  and 
filled  with  coercive  links,  the  result  seems  to  be  Read's  conception 
of  magical  causality.  The  suffusion  of  stereotyped  ritual  with  magi- 
cal power  in  the  A'edic  Brahmanas  seems  to  correspond  to  this.  For 
Brahman  seems  to  be  a  mysterious  power  derived  from  appropriate 
ceremonial  performance,  and  its  magical  force  to  issue  from  orderly 
co-operatio'T  among,  hymns,  chants,  and  sacrifices.-*^  The  Vedic  in- 
sistence on  correctness  of  ritual,  and  its  fear  of  failure  through  lapse 
of  niinutiac  in  its  elaborate  ceremonies,  seems  to  indicate  that  magic 
is  as  sensible  of  imiform  sequences  as  science,  though  it  believes  in 
eccentrically  conceived  connections,  and  may  link  events  by  com- 
pulsions. This  seems  to  conflict  with  the  opposite  v'ew  that  magic 
lays  its  emphasis  on  power,  and  not  on  uniformities.'-'  For  if  Read 
is  right,  and  the  \'edic  evidence  is  conclusive,  magic  differs  from 
science  only  in  its  interpolation  of  occult  forces  into  uniform  con- 
nections. Its  uniformities  are  bizarre,  or  irrational,  but  it  believes 
in  uniformities,  though  it  suffuses  them  with  coercive  powers. 

Read  nints  at  a  reconciliation  between  the  opposing  opinions  in 
his  "even  magical  practices  presuppose  a  sane  perception  of  the  cen- 
tral facts.  '  The  savage,  he  adds,  trusts  in  magic  and  keeps  his 
bowstring  dry.  Now,  without  assuming,  with  Read,  a  state  of  men- 
tal dissociation,  in  which  the  system  of  magical  ideas  and  the  scheme 
of  rational  notions  are  isolated  in  compartments.-^  we  may  note  that 
experience  soon  impresses  upon  men  that  they  must  conform  to 
nature's  ordained  routines.  They  croon  charms  over  their  spears 
or  invigorate  their  weapons  with  the  superior  spells  of  the  sorcerer. 
Their  spears  kill  because  spells  endow  them  with  the  power  of  death, 
but  they  learn  to  sharpen  them,  to  throw  them  straight,  perhaps  to 
poison  their  points,  and  to  use  mechanical  aids,  such  as  bows.  Magi- 
cal methods  usually  combine  some  rational  procedure  with  reliance 
on  magical  powers :  nature  compels  the  combination.  They  often, 
also,  rely  or  uniformities  that  are  not  rational.  When  an  Australian 
native  points  the  bone  of  a  dead  man  towards  the  hut  of  his  enemy 

-■'  Carveth  Read,  The  Origin  of  Man  and  of  His  Superstitions,  1920.  pp. 
111.  113.  119.  124-5.  ,'26,  233. 

26  Dasgupta.  A  History  of  Indian  Philosophy.  1922,  i,  p.  Z6. 

-' Goldenweiser,  Early  Civilization,  1922,  p.  345. 

-8  Carveth  Read,  The  Origin  of  Man  and  of  His  Superstitions,  1920, 
pp.  8t,  91. 
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and  sings  over  it  to  charm  him  to  death,  he  admits  a  compliance  with 
prescribed  routine  into  his  magical  method.  The  routine  depends 
upon  the  magical  communication  of  death  from  the  dead  bone,  stim- 
ulated by  the  power  of  the  charm :  prescribed  sources  of  magical 
power  involve  prescribed  routines  of  procedure.  Thus  the  magical 
emphasis  on  sources  of  power  is  compelled  to  conform  to  some  regu- 
larities of  connection.  The  insistent  physical  world  enforces  some 
deference  to  nature's  uniformities ;  the  supplies  of  power  involve 
some  definite  procedure.  The  pointing  of  the  potent  bone  towards 
the  hut  to  direct  the  magical  influence  is  like  pointing  a  spear  and 
throwing  it  at  its  mark:  the  methods  imposed  by  the  physical  world 
suflfuse  the  more  magically  conceived  connections  between  events. 
So  magic,  though  its  sense  of  making  things  happen  is  keener  than 
its  sense  oi  defined  routes  for  the  travel  of  efficacy,  always  combines 
some  prescribed  procedure  with  its  reliance  on  powers.  As  in  the 
Brahmanas,  elaborate  prescriptive  ritual  may  harden  into  an  appar- 
ent imitation  of  the  scientific  sense  of  nature's  uniformities.  The 
recognition  of  certain  uniformities,  therefore,  is  usually  common  to 
magic  and  science,-^  because  physical  obstinacv  imposes  conditions 
on  success,  because  the  sources  of  power  involve  some  procedure, 
and  because  the  irrational  connections  of  magical  habit  are  regarded 
as  if  they  were  like  rational  connections. 

Successes  often  confirm  magical  beliefs,  and  encourage  them  to 
persist.  The  spear  that  kills  because  a  skilled  throw  makes  its  point 
pierce  seems  to  have  been  well  charmed.  Magical  powers  are  con- 
firmed, because  trust  in  them  is  verified,  thoueh  obedience  to  pre- 
scribed connections  is  the  real  source  of  success.  This  verificatory 
stabilization  of  magical  beliefs  bv  aoparent  effic^cv  in  mas^ical  forces 
through  concurrent  rational  procedure  is  enormouslv  increased  bv 
the  action  of  suggestion.  For  sug-^estion  can  compensate  for  errors 
in  method.  An  Australian  man  died  in  twentv-four  hours  when  he 
knew  that  a  dead  man's  bone  had  been  pointed  at  his  hut  and  acti- 
vated bv  incantations.  Savages  often  succumb  to  nc-cvs  of  evil  magi- 
cal practices  against  them.'"'  Suee-estion  can  compensate  for  imper- 
fect causal  connections,  ^nd  without  this  comnensption  it  wouM  be 
useless  to  punish  a  thief  bv  beating  the  coat  he  had  dropped  during 
his  flight.  The  method  would  be  useless  if  the  thief  did  not  know 
his  lost  coat  was  beine  beaten.  But  a  Berend  thief,  who  had  stolen 
monev.  died  when  he  heard  that  h's  coat  was  being  mauled.     This 

-"  Hobson,  Tl'r  DnvmUi  of  Natural  Science,  1Q21.  n.  9. 

^^  Spencer,  Native  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  1914, 
p.  38. 
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"fatal  power  of  the  imagination  working  through  superstitious  ter- 
rors" seems  "to  be  common  among  savages,""^  and  effectively  con- 
ceals the  errors  in  magical  notions  of  causation :  beating  the  coat 
seems  to  kill  the  thief.  Suggestion  may  work  down  by  producing 
disease,  or  up  by  curing  it,  when  patients  know  that  medicine-men 
are  at  work.^-  Sir  Francis  Bacon  knew  that  a  ring  worn  as  an 
amulet  or  talisman  can  actually  ward  off  danger  or  make  its  wearer 
prevail,  by  making  him,  through  belief  in  its  virtue,  more  active, 
confident  and  persistent. ^^  Roger  Bacon,  some  three  centuries  be- 
fore, had  noted  the  good  effects  of  figures  and  charms  by  inspiring 
confidence  wnthout  "prevalency"  in  themselves.^* 

Suggestion  can  properly  compensate  for  defective  causal  notions 
when  the  object  is  a  human  being,  but  inanimate  things  cannot  re- 
spond to  suggestion.  Though  Sir  Francis  Bacon  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  boiling  an  egg  by  suggestion  (the  actual  example  is  not 
his),  he  prudently  decided  that  "strong  imagination"  has  "less  force" 
upon  the  "merely  inanimate"  than  "upon  things  living."^^  Thus  in- 
animate things  were  important  correctors  of  magical  notions :  the 
alchemist  v.^ho  could  not  "suggest"  his  baser  metals  into  gold  was 
more  likely  to  discover  his  errors  than  the  physician  who  was  de- 
ceived because  "suggestion"  complicated  the  actions  of  his  drugs. 

Suggestion  seems  to  be  specially  powerful  in  primitive  communi- 
ties and  in  the  magical  phase  of  thought:  the  rapid  deaths  so  often 
reported,  like  the  ]\Iaoris  who  died  of  fright  w'hen  they  realized  they 
had  lit  their  pipes  with  the  sacred  tinder-box  of  a  chief, ^'^  or  the  men 
of  Banks  Islands  who  died  in  two  days  when  the  sorcerer  filled  a 
slender  bamboo  with  leaves,  dead  men's  bones,  and  other  magical 
oddments,  2nd  directed  the  evil  influence  of  his  "ghost-shooter"  at 
them,^^  have  this  significance.  Since  emotion  favors  suggestibility, 
the  powerful  suggestiveness  of  magical  forces  implies  an  emotional 
impress.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  daemonic  in  most  magical  forces, 
and  this  daemonic  sense,  impregnated  with  "uncanniness,"  is  often 
at  a  white  heat.^^  Magic  relies  on  irrevelant  causal  connections,  it  is 
swept  into  this  reliance  by  a  sense  of  occult  forces,  and  is  awed  by 
these  forces  into  a  sense  of  the  supernatural. 

31  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  1922,  Abr.  Ed.,  pp.  44,  205. 

32  Rivers,  Medicine,  Maqic,  and  Religion,  1924,  p.  50. 

33  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  X  902. 

3*  Muir,  Roger  Baeon.  Essaxs,  1914,  Ed.  Little,  pp.  295-6. 

35  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  X. 

36  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  1922,  Abr.  Ed.,  p.  204. 

3'  Rivers,  Medicine,  Magic,  and  Religion,  1924,  p.  13. 

38  Vide  Otto,  The  Idea  of  the  Holy,^\923,  transl.  Harvey,  pp.  121-3. 
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"It  is  very  natural  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
cause  of  anything  extraordinary,  to  be  astonished  at  the  effect,  and 
to  consider  it  a  kind  of  magic. "''^  The  chick  stepping  from  the 
shell,  the  peal  and  flash  of  the  storm,  the  fiery  trail  of  the  meteor, 
the  stroke  of  lightning,  and  the  endless  transformations  ever  pro- 
ceeding in  nature,  touch  the  mind  shrewdly  through  its  ignorance 
into  a  sense  of  the  magical.  The  baffling  unusual  has  been  credited 
with  the  special  power  of  suggesting  magical  forces.  Ordinary  events 
accumulatively  result  in  common  sense  estimates.  When  unusual 
events,  baffling  and  mysterious,  strike  wonder  into  the  mind,  the 
notion  of  magical  force  arises.  Though  magic,  according  to  Carveth 
Read,  appeals  to  the  sense  of  mystery,  and  does  not  spring  from 
it,***'  the  sense  of  awe  has  often  been  supposed,  as  by  Schopenhauer, 
to  originate  in  puzzlement.*^  A  mind  both  puzzled  and  aghast  be- 
fore a  display  of  force,  as  before  a  flaming-,  devastating  volcano, 
might  sense  a  daemonic,  awesome  magic  in  the  manifestation.  The 
unusual  is  always  stimulative  because  it  contradicts  or  startles  antici- 
pation. Tt  has  been  very  commonly  observed  that  only  the  rare  or 
sudden  can  strongly  strike  or  affect  us.*-  "As  an  indescribable  feel- 
insf  of  terror  attacks  him  who  is  surprised  by  an  earthquake,  when 
he  feels  that  undulating  like  the  sea.  which  custom  and  reflection 
has  taught  him  to  regard  as  the  most  fixed  and  immoveable  .  .  ."  *^ 
so  the  magical  sense,  with  its  persuasion  of  power,  its  supernatural 
dread,  and  its  feeling  of  the  weird,  may  rise  in  momentous  instants, 
when  the  stars  seem  to  start  from  thir  courses. 

Tf  before  the  civilization  of  Kg^ynt  and  Western  Asia  germinated 
rationalistic  explanations  had  not  been  invaded  by  maeic.**  and  if 
momentous  moments  of  emotional  experience  are  the  stimulator  of 
maeic.  many  experiences  had  to  occur,  that,  by  cumulative  repeti- 
tion, could  star  the  daemonic  sense  of  occult  powers.  Durkheim 
thought  that  the  idea  of  mystery  is  not  of  primitive  origin.*'^  But 
Levv-Bruhl  is  clear  that  what  we  call  causes  are.  for  the  primitive 
mind,  at  most,  opportunities  for  occult  powers.  The  primitive,  he 
also  adds,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  perceives  something  unex- 
pected, recognizes  a  manifestation  of  occult  forces,  and  represents 

"^  Sir  JophiiR  Reynolds,  Sixth  Discnwsr. 

■*"  Carveth  Read,  The  Origin  of  Man  and  of  His  Superstitions,  1920, 
pp.  122-6. 

''I  Schopenhauer.  Thr  World  as  Will  and  Idea. 

*~  Johnson,  The  Rambler,  No.  78. 

t''  T.iebig.  Letters  nu  Chenv'strv,  No.  4. 

■»*  Elliot  Smith.  The  Evolution  of  Man.  1924,  pp.  128ff. 

•*■'''  Diirkhelm,  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life.  1915,  transl. 
Swain,  Ch.  1. 
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the  mystic  power  to  himself.''*'  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid, 
however,  upon  the  unusual.  Marett  suggests  that,  in  many  experi- 
ences, an  awefulness,  like  that  of  a  corpse,  strikes  home  first,  and 
rouses  the  sense  of  potency.'*^  A  daemonic  sense,  aroused  by  emo- 
tional experience,  which  may  not  depend  specially  upon  the  unusual, 
seems  to  be  the  source  of  many  beliefs  in  magical  forces.  The  magi- 
cal dealer  of  death  often  uses  a  bone,  or  other  part  of  a  corpse :  death 
is  a  daemonic  occurrence,  and  the  dead  body,  on  which  the  sense 
of  occult  power  drops,  becomes  magically  potent.  Otto's  description 
of  magic  as  a  suppressed  and  blurred  form  of  the  sense  of  the 
divine,  need  not.  whether  it  is  believed  or  not,  deter  us  from  accept- 
ing his  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  magical.  Magic  endeavors  to 
appropriate  the  prodigious  force  of  the  potent  thing  for  natural  ends. 
There  is  i  natural  magic  that  may  spring  from  such  spontaneous 
sympatheti,:  movements  as  the  wriggles  of  a  player,  who  has  thrown 
at  the  skittles,  expressing  his  desire  for  the  course  of  the  ball.  Such 
naive  analogical  actions  doubtless  underly  much  of  the  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  mimetic  magic.  But  a  sense  of  the  daemonic  is  also  present 
in  properly  magical  beliefs.  This  daemonic  sense  is  present  in  poetry 
and  music,  though  they  may  be  more  than  magical,  inexplicable 
events  are  daemoniacal,  so  are  many  animals,  so  was  Napoleon.  The 
gigantism  in  primitive  building  may  have  encouraged  the  notion  that 
magical  power  was  preserved  in  it.  by  rousing  the  daemonic  amaze- 
ment that  is  not  a  mere  degree  of  natural  astonishment.*^ 

Alagic  is  swept  into  irrational  connections  by  its  daemonic  sense 
of  occult  powers.  But  in  its  naked  primality  only  is  it  the  sharp 
antithesis  of  the  scientific  version  of  the  world  as  a  quiet  procession 
of  events  in  determinate  connections.  Its  daemonic  sense  subsides, 
and  may  vanish  ;  it  depends  less  upon  occult  virtue  and  more  upon 
experienced  orders  in  the  world.  These  changes  steadily,  though 
often  slowly,  proceed  as  the  magical  gives  way  to  what  we  call  the 
"rational"  or  "scientific."  But  to  understand  the  magical  phase  that 
precedes  scientific  thought  and  is  gradually  merged  in  it,  magical 
rites  must  be  clearly  understood  to  endeavor  to  appropriate  efficacies 
in  men,  objects,  or  processes.*^  Various  experiences  of  these  stir  a 
sense  of  magical  potency.  The  powers  of  occult  forces,  and  methods 
of  using  them,  are  the  primary  objects  of  magic.     A  sense  of  dae- 

46  Le\T-Bnihl,  Primitive  McntaWw  1923,  transl.  Clare,  pp.  37.  58-40. 

47  Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Reliaion,  1914. 

4s  Otto,  The  Idea  of  the  Holy,  1923,  transl.  Harvev,  pp.  32,  121-3.  155-7. 
68,  28.  ■  " 

49  Rivers,  Medicine,  Magic,  and  Religion,  1924,  p.  4. 
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monism  pervades  the  beliefs  in  these  forces,  and  magic,  impressed 
by  this  daemonism  and  stirred  by  a  sense  of  power,  is  often  driven 
into  disregard  of  those  natural  connections  that  control  rationally 
conceived  occurrences  and  rationally  contrived  endeavor. 

"When  we  see  the  changes  of  day  and  night,"  said  a  Sioux 
Indian,  "the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  sky,  and  the  changing  sea- 
sons upon  the  earth,  with  their  ripening  fruits,  anyone  must  realize 
that  it  is  the  work  of  someone  more  powerful  than  man.  Greatest 
of  all  is  the  sun,  without  which  we  could  not  live.  The  birds  and 
the  beasts,  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  are  the  work  of  some  great 
power."  •''•''  This  reads  like  homage  to  a  personal  artificer,  and  may 
be,  but  the  "great  power"  of  many  primitive  tribes  is  a  dififused 
force,  or  pervasive  potency:  a  reservoir  of  magical  efificacy.  The 
Ila-speaking  peoples  believe  in  vaguely  defined,  pervasive  forces. 
When  these  forces  are  liberated  by  certain  actions  they  come  into 
contact  with  people  who  become  taboo,  or  isolated  from  common 
intercourse,  lest  they  transmit  the  dangerous  contact  to  others.  These 
forces  are  ciangercus,  but  "the  secret  of  manipulation"  can  bring 
them  under  control."  The  Melanesian  Mana  is  a  diffused  power 
that  is  not  fixed  in  anything,  and  can  be  conveyed  by  nearly  any- 
thing. It  becomes  attached  to  persons  and  things ;  it  operates  in 
events  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  men  or  outside  the  common 
processes  of  nature.  Wizards,  doctors,  weather-mongers,  prophets, 
diviners  and  dreamers  all  work  by  this  power.  The  word  "mana" 
has  become  classical  since  Codrington's  The  Melanesians,  and  is 
used  as  a  general  term  to  denote  the  similar  powers,  or  forces, 
among  primitive  peoples.  For  "mana"  is  a  very  universal  primitive 
concept,  and  an  important  directive  influence  on  the  development 
of  thought.  The  belief  in  a  power,  distributed,  in  varying  degrees 
of  intensity,  among  various  objects,  men,  and  supernatural  beings, 
occurs  among  many  peoples.  This  power  is  dififerently  named  and 
somewhat  cifferently  conceived  by  dififerent  races.  It  is  now  more 
materially,  now  more  spiritually,  conceived ;  some  races  think  of  it 
as  personal,  others  as  impersonal,  and  others  again  as  partaking  of 
both.^-  This  primitive  "mana,"  where  civilization  sufficiently  ad- 
vances, seems  to  provide  an  important  idea  for  science  and  philoso- 
phy.    In  Greece  "mana"  became  the  mother-stuff,  the  teeming,  liv- 

•'•0  Densmore,  in  Nature,  1920,  104,  The  Sun  Dance  of  the  Teton  Sioux, 
p.  437. 

''I  Bartlett.  Psychology  and  Primitive  Culture,  1923,  p.  108. 
-'2  Hartland,  Ritual  and  Belief,  1914. 
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ing,  potent  source  of  all  things ;"'  in  India  it  became  the  mysterious 
forces  Brahman  and  Atman,  If  the  Melanesian  "mana"  is  just 
power,  magical  potency,^*  Brahman,  or  Atman,  seems  to  have  intens- 
ified the  daemonic  sense  of  magical  power  into  a  deep  religious  mys- 
ticism. For  Brahman  does  what  goblins  and  magical  creatures  do, 
and  Atman  is  properly  a  marvel,  indefinable,  and  alien  to  under- 
standing.^^ Brahman  cannot  be  defined ;  Atman  is  silence  -.^^  the 
daemonic  m.agical  power  has  become  the  object  of  silent  reverence. 
The  original  "mana,"  ever  and  always,  has  its  daemonic  aspect, 
which  is  emphasized  in  the  mysticized  Atman. 

Mana  is  magical  potency  conceived  as  a  thing.  The  primitive 
would  not  agree  with  Kames  that  beauty  of  color  and  utility  exist 
in  the  mind.  He  does  not  even  regard  his  headaches  as  private,  for 
an  Australian  will  wear  his  wife's  head-rings  when  his  head  aches 
and  fling  them,  after  they  have  absorbed  the  evil  magic,  into  the 
bush.^''  Qualities,  powers,  anything  that  can  be  distinguished  or 
named,  are  things,  and  usually  things  that  can  travel,  like  the  har- 
poon in  !Moby-Dick  which,  entering  the  whale  near  the  tail,  glided, 
as  a  needle  is  restless  in  a  man's  body,  into  the  hump.  The  soul, 
for  the  primitive,  is  a  very  casual  occupant  of  the  body.  It  wanders 
in  dreams,  obsents  itself  during  sickness,  leaves  suddenly  in  swoon, 
may  lie  concealed  in  a  tree,  and  is  permanently  exiled  at  death. 
This  vagrant  soul  is  an  indubitable  witness  to  the  primitive  habit 
of  conceiving  everything  as  a  thing  that  can  travel  or  flow  or  be 
transferred.  Mana,  distributed  magical  efficacy,  is  a  power  thought 
of  as  a  thing,  and  magical  forces,  whether  appropriations  of  mana, 
or  separate  centers  of  power,  are  things,  though  they  are  specially 
potent,  specially  mystic,  and  specially  elusive  things. 

But  mana,  or  magical  forces  are  not  only  things.  The  ripe  maize- 
cob  is  a  mosaic  offered  by  nature  for  imitation,  and  Mexican  in- 
crusted  work  is  controlled  by  this  primary  model.  Now  the  maize- 
cob,  the  primary  model  in  control  of  thought,  during  the  magical 
phase  of  thinking,  and  even  for  long  after,  is  the  social  group  of 
personal  beings.  The  group  is  a  thing,  as  each  human  being  is  a 
thing,  for  the  body  has  physical  properties ;  it  has  also  an  inner  life 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  will.  Mana.  and  magical  forces  in  general 
are  the  efficacies  sensed  in  human  life  or  intercourse.    These  effica- 

53  Cornfcrd,  From  Religion  to  Philosophy,  1912. 

^■*  Goldenweiser.  Early  Civilization ,  1922,  p.  197. 

55  Otto,  The  Idea  of  the  Holy.  1923,  transl.  Harvey,  pp.  197ff. 

56  Dasgupta,  A  History  of  Indian  Philosophy,  1922,  i.  pp.  44-5. 
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cies  are  objectified  into  things  that  can  travel,  though  they  may  be 
fixed.  We  may  be  free  agents,  or  the  veriest  deUided  puppets,  but 
we  have  a  sense  of  self-efficacy.  Mana  is  partly  this  sense  of  self- 
efficacy  externalized  into  the  world.  Partly,  because  the  group,  as 
well  as  the  single  individual,  is  a  source  of  the  notion  of  efficacy.  In 
a  crude  physical  sense,  by  blows,  by  forcible  restraint,  or  by  wound- 
ing weapons,  one  man  appreciates  the  efficacy  of  another.  He  also 
appreciates  it  more  spiritually  or  psychically.  He  appreciates  it  as 
he  quails  before  the  bitter  cursing  of  an  enraged  enemy,  and  the 
power  of  suggestion  fills  him  with  a  sense  of  power  in  the  curse. 
Extend  this  instance  to  the  constant  mental  interplay  between  men. 
with  their  mutual  compulsions  upon  one  another,  friendly  or 
strained.  Add  to  this  the  felt  impacts  between  personalities,  and 
the  prestige  of  great  men.  Add  all  the  modes  of  human  intercourse. 
Then  the  group  is  seen  to  be  the  source  of  magically  conceived 
forces,  and  of  the  manas  of  the  world. 

The  Mealesian  mana  is  an  impersonal  power,  but  its  invariable 
connection  with  a  person  who  directs  it^^  is  significant.  For  if 
spirits  always,  ghosts  usually,  and  men  sometimes,  possess  it,  this 
suggests  that  mana  is  simply,  in  its  essence,  the  sense  of  self-efficacy 
and  of  group-efficacy,  heightened,  magnified,  and  distributed  among 
potent  personalities. 

In  primitive  societies,  and  so  long  as  primitive  magical  notions 
endure  with  their  original  power,  men  can  be  handled,  well  or  ill.  by 
using  their  names,  as  efifectivelv  as  they  can  be  swung  over  a  clifif 
by  seizing  their  arms.'^'^  A  name  is  a  handle  on  the  person,  a  verit- 
able thing  attached  to  him.  just  as  all  qualities,  like  anything  name- 
able,  are  objectified  into  things.  The  power  of  the  spell,  the  efficacy 
of  words,  is  a  recurrent,  typical  magical  belief.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians, remarks  Budge,  words  could  do  almost  anything,  and  they 
were  used  to  control  almost  every  event  of  life.  This  Egyptian 
reliance  on  the  spell,  the  control  of  events  by  speech,  illustrates  the 
sense  of  prescribed  connections  that  tends  to  sufifuse  magical  reli- 
ance on  powers.  For  the  compulsive  words  should  be  properly  in- 
toned bv  qualified  men,  or,  if  they  were  written,  inscribed  on  proper 
materials.'''  This  reliance  also  illustrates  the  centering  of  magical 
powers  on  personal  efficacies.  When  the  child  is  suckled  in  answer 
to  its  cries  the  world  appears  to  be  subservient  to  its  desires.  This 
is  an  earnest,  suggests  Forsyth,  of  the  volitional  control  that  men 

58  Corn  ford.  From  Religion  to  Philosophy,  1912. 
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seek  in  magical  practices."^  For  the  efficacy  of  words  is,  finally,  the 
efficacy  of  desires.  The  violent  compulsiveness  of  the  spell  is  a  mag- 
ical exaggeration  of  something  real.  Words  do  control  men,  and 
human  beings  do  impress  their  desires  upon  one  another  by  them. 
Magic  ascribes  power  to  the  soell  by  solidifying  the  moral  suasion, 
emotional  urge,  logical  convictiveness,  and  suggestive  potency  of 
words  into  a  physical,  or  pseudo-physical,  compulsion :  the  word  is 
very  like  a  bullet,  or  like  a  lever,  as  the  name  is  very  like  a  handle. 
So  words,  the  controllers  of  human  thoughts  or  actions,  like  cries, 
those  inciters  of  hiuman  beings,  have  an  extended  magical  control 
that  grips  both  human  beings  and  physical  events,  as  if  spells  were 
veritable  hands  or  ropes 

The  spell,  a  typically  magical  practice,  insists  on  the  personal 
origin  of  the  magical  notion  of  power.  Its  power  is  usually  greater 
in  the  mouth  of  a  specially  qualified  sorcerer.  Prescribed  forms, 
magical  formulae  conventionallv  stereotyped  to  achieve  maximum 
potency,  apd  words  of  power,  like  the  familiar  '"abracadabra,"  also 
intimate  a  lodgment  of  power  in  the  spell  itself.  Magic  is  based  on 
the  fundamental  acceptance  of  the  human  body  as  the  typical  physi- 
cal object.  This  body  can  pull,  and  push,  and  strike,  and  move.  It 
has  also  a  more  internal  source  of  suggestive  and  volitional  powers. '''- 
A  group  of  such  bodies  in  interaction  is  the  fundamental  mental 
model  that,  amongst  other  items,  has  prompted  magic.  The  solidi- 
fication of  power  in  a  thing,  read  off  from  the  human  body,  has  its 
parallel  in  the  spell.  For  the  potent  magical  word,  or  formula,  is 
an  eft'ective  personal  desire  combined  with,  at  least,  some  of  the 
effective  physical  properties  of  a  thing.  In  this  the  spell  is  typical, 
for  the  magical  force  is  doubly  modelled  on  the  sense  of  efficacy  in 
human  beings  and  on  the  physical  performances  of  human  bodies. 
Alagic  solidifies  human  volitions,  in  varying  degrees,  into  physical 
efficacies,  and  it  reads  the  compulsive  virtues  discerned  in  human 
groups  into  the  events  of  nature.  In  the  magical  phase  there  are 
not  things  and  thought,  but  thought-things.  Thoughts,  and  espe- 
cially dynamic  desires  and  volitions,  are  modelled  into  physical 
things  ;  physical  objects  and  events  are  penetrated  by  desires  and 
volitions.  Animism  believes  in  performances  bv  personal  agents. 
Alagic  believes  in  forces  that  are,  so  to  speak,  objectified  volitions, 
desires,  or  suggestions.  The  two  are  closely  connected  and  often 
conjoined.    But  magic  proper,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  is  "the  physics 

61  Forsyth,  in  Brit.  J.  Psych.,  1920-1,  11,  The  Infantile  Psvche,  pp.  271  ff 
«2  Vide  Broad,  Scientific  Thought,  1923,  442ff. 
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of  the  savage,"  is  appropriation  of,  or  disturbance  by,  forces,  or 
occult  powers,  that  are  modelled  on  self-or  group-efficacies,  and,  in 
varying  degrees,  solidified  as  though  they  were  physical  entities. 

The  prejudice  of  Newton  and  his  successors  against  action  at  a 
distance  usually  invades  thought  when  mechanical  interpretations 
of  nature,  characteristic  of  physical  science,  arise,  or  are  vigorous. 
Empedocles,  in  whose  four  unchanging  intermingling  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  mechanical  notions  may  be  discerned, 
though  he  may  not  have  drawn  the  modern  sharp  distinction  between 
inanimate  physical  processes  and  vital  or  conscious  actions,  insisted 
that  action  needs  contact.''^  The  Greek  atomists,  whose  corpuscular 
theories,  if  they  did  not  entirely  exclude  notions  still  based  on  the 
animate  thing  as  primary  model,  leant  on  physical  conceptions,  in- 
sisted that  all  influence  is  directly  applied.*^*  The  doctrine  of  action 
based  on  mechanical  conceptions  and  derived  from  physical  phe? 
nomena,  accommodates  apparent  exceptions  by  transmissive  media, 
like  the  ether,  or  by  travelling  corpuscular  projectiles.  Pervasive 
media,  like  air  and  ether,  were  only  adequately  recognized  in  his- 
toric times.''^  Projectile  theories  of  perception,  like  the  succession 
of  images  inferred  by  Lucretius  to  travel  from  the  seen  object  to 
the  seeing  eye,^°  arise  as  rational  interpretations  endeavor  to  super- 
sede magical  notions.  When  Democritus,  inverting  projectile  per- 
ception, referred  the  power  of  the  "evil  eye"  to  images  proceeding 
from  envious  eyes  and  troubling  their  objects,^^  he  rationalized  a 
magical  efficacy.  For  the  "evil  eye,"  represented  in  classical  legend 
by  the  glare  of  Medusa  that  turned  men  to  stone,  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  magical  belief  with  powers,  could  act  from  a  distance. 
Now,  before  mechanical  conceptions  disturb  the  notion,  action  at 
a  distance  seems  to  characterize  human  group  interaction.  Com- 
munication and  suggestive  powers  seem  to  operate  from  afar.  Even 
in  quite  modern  times  preoccupation  with  psychical  communication 
discards  the  need  for  contact  and  openly  invokes  distant  action. 
Telepathy  is  said  to  occur  without  any  medium  of  transmission,^* 
and  to  be  the  psychical  analogue  of  gravitation.^^  Thus  the  notion 
of  action  at  a  distance  comes  easy  to  magic  because  its  eye  is  fixed 
on  the  internal  efficacies  of  human  beings.    It  is,  writes  Thorndike, 

63  Brett,  A  History  of  Psychology,  1912,  p.  33. 

6*  Zeller,  A  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  1881,  transl.  AUeyne,  ii,  p.  230. 

65  Broad,  Scientific  Thought,  1923,  p.  311. 

66  Masson,  The  Atomic  Theory  cl  Lucretius,  etc.,  1884,  p.  16. 

07  Zeller,  A  History  of  Greek' Philosophy,  1881,  transl.  Alleyne,  ii,  p.  292. 

68  G.  W.  Balfour,  in  Hibb.  .J.,  1913,  ii.  Telepathy  and  Metaphysics,  p.  55. 

69  Myers,  Human  Personality,  1918,  Abr.  Ed.,  p.  31. 
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"a  common  characteristic  of  magic  force  and  occult  virtue"  that 
"it  will  often  act  at  a  distance  or  without  any  physical  contact  or 
direct  application. "'°  According  to  Frazer,  "belief  in  the  sympathetic 
influence  exerted  on  each  other  by  persons  or  things  at  a  distance  is 
of  the  essence  of  magic.""^  Sympathetic  influences,  with  a  distant 
operation,  between  persons  or  things,  are  forces  based  on  a  sense  of 
personal  efiicacies.  whether  in  the  self  or  in  the  group,  and  extended 
to  all  objects.  The  invisible  influences  magically  projected  in  Mel- 
anesia seem  to  be  assimilated  tentatively  to  corpuscular  projection. 
Since  they  are  often  carried  by  material  objects,"  the  influence  of 
the  physical  object  has  distinctly  affected  the  original  sense  of  dis- 
tantly operative  human  efficacy. 

But  magical  compulsion  from  afar  operates  in  Imitative  or  Mim- 
etic Magic.  Frazer  prefers  the  term  "Homeopathic"  to  denote  be- 
liefs and  practices  that,  like  the  burial  of  an  efligy  by  an  Ojebway 
Indian  to  kill  its  original,  depend  on  mimetic  subservience.'^  For, 
though  a  personal  agent  may  execute  the  mimetic  process,  and  even 
augment  its  power  by  his  private  magical  efficacy,  there  may  be  mim- 
etic subservience  between  any  two  things,  or  events,  as  when  the 
tortoise  grows  fat  with  the  waxing  moon. 

Substances,  particularly  human  bodies,  tend  to  remain  mimeti- 
cally  subservient  to  their  separated  parts.  When  a  Basuto  loses  a 
tooth  to  the  forceps  he  hides  it  to  prevent  magic  wrought  on  the 
tooth  from  harming  himself.'^*  They  may  also  be  mimetically  sub- 
servient to  any  objects  once  in  contact  with  them.  "Contagious 
Magic"  depends  upon  the  belief  that  what  is  done  to  any  object  is 
also  done  to  the  person  with  whom  it  was  formerly  in  contact.'^ 
Contagious  magic  emphasizes  the  physical  significance  of  contact, 
though  the  mimetic  subservience  still  seems  to  be  compelled  through 
distance.  Rivers  does  not  seem  to  escape  from  distantly  exerted 
compulsion  by  observing  that  a  sorcerer  who  operates  on  detached 
portions  of  his  victim's  bodies,  such  as  their  hair,  also  operates  on 
an  isolated  part  of  the  soul,  which  permeates  the  whole  organism.''^ 
For  whethei  the  "soul"  or  the  incarnating  bodily  part  is  touched 
by  the  magic,  it  is  still  "isolated"  from  the  original  body  and  acts 
on  it  from  a  distance. 

■^0  Thornciike,  A  Historv  of  Mank  and  Experimental  Science,  1923,  i,  p.  89 

'1  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough.  \922.  Abr.  Ed.,  p.  22. 

■^■2  Rivers,  Medicine,  Magic,  and  Religion,  1924,  p.  13. 

■^3  Frazer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  11. 

'*  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  1922.  Abr.  Ed.,  p.  38. 

^s  Frazer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  11. 

^6  Rivers,  Medicine,  Magic,  and  Religion,  1924,  p.  19. 
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Levy-Bruhl's  Law  of  Participation'''''  is  intended  to  include  such 
sympathetic  influences  as  the  participation  of  the  Basuto  in  a  blow 
to  his  separated  tooth,  the  participation  of  the  Ojebway's  victim  in 
the  fate  of  his  effigy,  or  the  participation  of  the  shorn  locks  of  Tibe- 
rius in  the  increase  of  the  moon.  It  includes  also  the  communication 
or  transmission  3f  qualities  that,  according  to  Bacon,  "writers  of 
natural  magic  have  brought  into  an  art  or  precept."  The  dead  man's 
bone,  pointed  at  the  victim's  hut  and  envigoured  by  a  charm,  dis- 
charges ito  quality,  or  power,  mto  the  object  of  the  magical  rite. 
Contact  makes  the  same  exertion  of  power,  which  now  appears  more 
as  a  participation  in  quality,  very  efi:'ective.  Alany  persons  in  the 
seventeenth  century  still  hung  coral  round  their  necks  to  stop  bleed- 
ing, to  purify  their  blood,  and  to  fortify  their  hearts.  The  curious, 
perhaps  somewhat  mysterious  coral,  because  it  was  red,  seemed  to 
be  able  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  blood  to  the  wearer.'^^  This 
characteristic  magical  method,  that  gives  an  important  cue  to  many 
magical  recipes,  is  clear  in  an  instance  from  Bacon.  The  writers 
of  natural  magic,  he  says,  give  a  recipe  to  "superinduce  courage 
and  fortitude."  By  wearing  the  heart  of  a  lion,  or  the  spur  of  a 
cock,  courage  animates  the  wearer.  The  superinduction  is  doubled 
if  the  parts  are  taken  from  animals  that  have  just  "been  in  fight."  ^^ 

Such  participation  through  contact  is  an  extraordinarily  persist- 
ent magical  method,  and  significant  for  much  alchemistic  reliance 
on  magic.  As  one  man  acts  with  his  group,  or  responds  to 
the  demands  of  another,  so  one  event  is  constrained  to  imitate  the 
happening  of  another. *^°  Participation  in  the  courage  of  the  cock, 
transmitted  through  its  spur,  the  natural  symbol  and  vehicle  of  its 
pluck,  is  less  emphatic  on  the  compulsion  of  the  subject.  But  all 
magic  ultimately  depends  upon  compulsive  forces  that  are  modelled 
on  the  sensed  efficacies  of  selves  and  human  groups.  In  participat- 
ory contact  the  original  psychical  model,  which  is  always  somewhat 
physically  conceived,  is  considerably  controlled  by  notions  derived 
from  physical  objects  and  events,  especially  by  notions  derived  from 
physical  contact. 

This  reliance  of  participatory  transmission  through  contact  is  a 
hint  at  the  future  supersession  of  magically  conceived  forces  by  the 
more  rationally  conceived  connections  of  science. 

''''  Le\'y-Bruhl,  Les  Fonctions  Mcntales  Dans  Les  Socirfcs  Infcrlcnres,  1910, 

''■^  Lemery.  A  Course  of  Chemistry,  1686,  transl.  Harris,  p.  271. 

79  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  X,  910. 
Ch.  2:  Primitive  Mentality,  1923,  transl.  Clare,  pp.  55ff. 

*o  Gregory,  in  Science  Progress,  1923,   17,   The  Doctrine  of   Lunar   Sym 
pathy,  p.  647. 


METAPHYSICS,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY; 
PROFESSOR  DEWEY'S  VIEWS 

BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS 

FROM  time  immemorial,  philosophy  has  bceii  a  compound  of 
which  metaphysics,  psycholog^y.  logic,  ethics  a'l  i  theology  formed 
the  ingredients,  though  in  varying  proportions.  Professor  John 
Dewey,  as  we  have  seen,  regards  philosophy  :is  a  branch  of  ethics, 
in  a  sense,  and  as  a  body  of  propositions  and  principles  peculiarly 
fitted  to  plav  the  role  of  reconciler,  interpreter,  guide  and  purifier 
of  values.  Philosophv  is  not.  in  Professor  Dewey's  opinion,  a  rival 
of  science  :  it  must,  indeed,  follow  science,  and  take  care  to  assimilate 
established  scientific  truths,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  own  more  general 
and  more  synthetic  function.  Yet,  surprisingly  enough.  Professor 
Dewev's  svstem  of  philosophy  essays  to  correct  and  even  revolution- 
ize certain  accepted  propositions  in  more  than  one  special  science. 
This  shows  perhaps  that  no  school  of  philosophy  can  escape  the 
necessity  of  developing  its  own  metaphysics,  its  own  psychology  and 
its  own  logic.  Be  this  as  it  may.  however.  Professor  Dewev's  views 
on  questions  not  strictlv  philosophical  by  his  own  definitions  and 
delimitations  are  both  arresting  and  important:  they  have  influenced 
and  continue  to  influence  students  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics, 
and  they  are  vital  to  the  body  of  doctrines  known  as  Pragmatism. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  so-called  fundamental  question  as  to  "the 
stuff  of  the  universe."  Is  this  ultimate  stuff  material  or  psychical  ? 
Libraries  have  been  filled  up  with  volumes  in  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  answer  this  question.  Professor  Dewey  and  his  school 
start  by  analyzing  the  question  itself.  How  does  it  occur  at  all?  What 
facts  in  nature  and  in  human  activity  give  rise  to  it? 

To  quote  Professor  Dewey  : 

"The  vague  and  mysterious  properties  assigned  to  mind  and  mat- 
ter, the  very  conceptions  of  mind  and  matter  in  traditional  thought. 
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are  ghosts  walking  underground.  .  .  .  The  matter  of  science  is  a 
character  of  natural  events,  and  changes  as  they  change.  Natural 
events  are  so  complex  and  varied  that  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  their  possession  of  dififerent  characterizations,  characters  so  dif- 
ferent that  they  can  easily  be  treated  as  opposites.  Nothing  but  un- 
familiarity  stands  in  the  way  of  thinking  of  both  mind  and  matter  as 
different  characters  of  natural  events,  in  which  matter  expresses 
their  sequential  order  and  mind  the  order  of  their  meanings  in  their 
logical  connections  and  dependencies.  .   .    . 

"That  to  which  both  mind  and  matter  belong  is  the  complex  of 
events  that  constitute  nature." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  process  which  we  call  thinking  and  opera- 
tions we  call  mental.  But  "thinking  is  no  different  in  kind  from  the 
use  of  natural  materials  and  energies,  say  fire  and  tools,  to  refine, 
reorder  and  shape  other  natural  materials,  say  ore."  At  no  point  or 
place  is  there  any  jump  outside  empirical,  natural  objects  and  their 
relations.  "Thought  and  reason  are  not  specific  powers.  They  con- 
sist of  the  procedures  intentionally  employed  in  the  application  to 
each  other  of  the  unsatisfactorily  confused  and  indeterminate,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  regular  and  stable  on  the  other.  ..." 

"The  idea  that  matter,  life  and  mind  represent  separate  kinds  of 
Being  springs  from  a  substantiation  of  eventual  functions.  The 
fallacy  converts  consequences  of  interaction  of  events  into  causes 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  consequences.  ..." 

In  short,  mind  and  matter  are  not  static  structures,  but  functional 
characters,  and  the  distinctions  between  physical,  psycho-physical 
and  mental  is  one  of  levels  of  increasing  complexity  and  intimacy 
of  interaction  among  natural  events." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  modern  science  fully  sup- 
ports Professor  Dewey's  characterization  of  matter  and  of  mind. 
And,  as  he  observes,  and  as  Spencer  observed  long  ago,  the  quarrel 
between  materialists  and  spiritualists  has  absolutely  no  meaning.  We 
are  getting  rid  of  unreal  problems,  of  problems  created  by  arbitrary 
distinctions  and  misleading  terms  of  our  own  invention,  and  the 
sooner  philosophy  and  theology  follow  the  example  of  science  in 
dropping  empty  dialectics  and  attacking  real  problems,  the  better  for 
their  influence  and  for  human  progress. 

In  dealmg  with  another  ancient  and  troublesome  question, 
namely,  the  "paralellism"  of  external  and  internal  events,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  brain  to  thinking,  the  mystery  of  what  we  call  conscious- 
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ness  of  self  and  others.  Professor  Dewey  is  equally  felicitous  and 
convincing. 

Not  that  he  denies  the  existence  of  "mystery,"  or  that  he  claims 
that  science  has  explained  or  can  explain  everything  in  nature.  He 
says:  "The  wonder  and  mystery  do  not  seem  to  be  other  than  the 
wonder  and  mvstery  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  nature,  as 
existential  events,  at  all,  and  that  in  being  they  should  be  what  they 
are.  The  wonder  should  be  transferred  to  the  whole  course  of 
things.  .  .  .  Since  mind  cannot  evolve  except  where  there  is  an 
organized  process  in  which  the  fulfillments  of  the  past  are  conserved 
and  employed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mind,  when  it  evolves,  should 
be  mindful  of  the  past  and  future,  and  that  it  should  use  the  struc- 
tures which  are  biological  adaptations  of  organism  and  environment 
as  its  own  and  only  organs.  In  ultimate  analysis,  the  mystery  that 
mind  should  use  a  body,  or  that  a  body  should  have  a  mind,  is  like 
the  mystery  that  a  man  cultivating  plants  should  use  a  soil,  or  that 
the  soil  that  grows  plants  at  all  should  grow  those  adapted  to  its  own 
physico-chemical  properties  and  lelations." 

The  world  is  what  it  is.  Mind  has  developed  in  it,  just  as  lite 
has  developed  in  it.  Tt  is  arbitrary  to  separate  life  from  nature, 
mind  from  organic  life,  and  then  marvel  at  the  mysteries  of  their 
union.  Rational  advance,  says  Professor  Dewey,  or  recovery  from 
present  confusion  and  madness,  "depends  upon  seeing  and  using 
these  specifiable  things  as  links  functionally  significant  in  a  process. 
To  see  the  organism  in  nature,  the  nervous  system  in  the  organism, 
the  brain  in  the  nervous  system,  the  cortex  in  the  brain  is  the  answer 
to  the  problems  which  haunt  philosophy." 

We  may  observe  here  that  Professor  Dewey  would  not  object  to 
purely  scientific,  experimental  efiforts  to  ascertain  just  what  change, 
addition  or  readjustment  and  recombination  convert  what  we  call 
dead  matter  into  living  tissue,  for  example,  or  to  ascertain  all  the 
conditions  under  which  the  mystery  called  "thinking"  takes  place, 
and  exactly  where  it  takes  place.  His  position  is  that  philosophy, 
as  such,  is  not  concerned  with  such  problems,  any  more  than  it  is 
concerned  with  the  question  of  diminishing  returns  in  agriculture 
or  with  the  soundness  of  the  quantitative  theory  of  money. 

The  question  of  the  reality  or  function  of  "consciousness"  is 
naturally  discussed  in  connection  with  the  bodv-mind  organism  which 
nature  has  evolved  in  man  and  which  in  turn  observes  nature,  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  environment  and,  when  possible,  modifies  en- 
vironmental factors  to  suit  its  realized  needs  and  interests. 
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Professor  Dewey  doe  not  waste  time,  space  or  ingenuity  in  deal- 
ing with  verbal  objections  or  prejudices  against  old  terms  charged 
with  theological  or  unscientific  connotations.  Thus  he  finds  use 
even  for  the  term  "soul,"  and  his  definition  of  that  word  should  be 
quite  acceptable  to  irreconcilable  Agnostics.  The  term  conscious- 
ness has  wrought  much  mischief  in  psychology,  but  Professor  Dewey 
would  not  outlaw  it  on  that  account.  He  insists,  however,  on  a  very 
careful  definition  of  it.  His  own  definition  is  as  lucid  as  it  is  ade- 
quate. "Consciousness  in  a  being  with  language,"  he  says,  "denotes 
awareness  or  perception  of  meanings ;  it  is  the  perception  of  actual 
events,  whether  past,  contemporary  or  future,  in  their  meanings — 
the  having  of  actual  ideas."  The  field  of  mind  is  enormously  wider, 
of  course,  than  that  of  consciousness  ;  "mind  is,  so  to  speak,  struc- 
tural, substantial,  a  constant  background  and  foreground ;  percep- 
tive consciousness  is  process,  a  series  of  heres  and  nows.  .  .  .  Con- 
sciousness is,  as  it  were,  the  occasional  interception  of  messages  con- 
tinually transmitted,  as  a  mechanical  receiving  device  selects  a  few 
of  the  vibrations  with  which  the  air  is  filled  and  renders  them  aud- 
ible." "Consciousness,  an  idea,  is  that  phase  of  a  system  of  mean- 
ings which  at  a  given  time  is  undergoing  redirection,  transitive  trans- 
formation. .  .  .  Consciousness  is  the  meaning  of  events  in  course 
of  remaking ;  its  'cause'  is  only  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  nature  goes  on." 

The  attempt  to  separate  consciousness  into  two  phases.  Profes- 
sor Dewey  regards  as  futile.  "Immediate  consciousness,  he  says, 
cannot  be  described,  not  because  of  any  mystery  behind  it,  but  be- 
cause "it  is  something  bad,  not  communicated  and  known."  We 
cannot  tell  what  consciousness  is.  but  thanks  to  speech,  a  thing  had 
may  be  had  in  a  particularly  illuminating  way.  Because  of  words, 
consciousness  is  focalization  of  meanings.  We  become  aware  of 
relations  of  the  thing  had  to  other  things  and  other  events.  Con- 
sciousness is  not  an  entity  which  makes  differences ;  it  is  the  differ- 
ence that  is  in  the  process  of  making,  and  that  process  is  due  to 
awareness  of  new  meanings,  imperceived  connections,  mental  dis- 
coveries, the  warnings  and  criticisms  of  others,  self-criticism. 

And  what  is  it  we  are  aware  of  when  conscious?  The  distinc- 
tion made  between  objects  and  events  is  valid  enough,  if  not 
stretched.     Says  Professor  Dewey : 

"Objects  are  precisely  what  we  are  aware  of.  For  objects  are 
events  with  meanings;  tables,  chairs,  stars,  the  milky  way,  electrons, 
ghosts,  centaurs,  historic  epochs,  and  all  the  infinitely  multifarious 
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subject-matters  of  discourse  designable  by  common  nouns,  verbs  and 
their  qualifiers.  .  .  . 

"Events  are  present  and  operative  any^i'oy :  what  concerns  us  is 
their  meanmgs  expressed  in  expectations,  beliefs,  inferences  regard- 
ing their  potentialities.  .  .  .  Events  have  effects  or  consequences, 
and  since  meaning  is  awareness  of  these  consequences  before  they 
actually  occur,  reflective  inquiry,  which  converts  an  event  into  an 
object,  is  the  same  thing  as  finding  out  a  meaning  which  the  event 
already  possesses  by  imputation." 

A  mere  shock  is  an  event,  but  not  an  object,  illustrates  Profes- 
sor Dewey.  We  have  to  interpret  the  shock,  to  assign  a  meaning  to 
it,  to  connect  it  with  other  events,  and  in  doing  all  this  we  convert 
the  event  into  an  object,  a  significant  thing. 

Why  does  Professor  Dewey  prefer  the  compound  term  "body- 
mind"?  Because,  he  answers,  this  term  designates  "an  affair  with 
its  own  properties,"  and  describes  "what  actually  takes  place  when 
a  living  body  is  implicated  in  situations  of  discourse,  communica- 
tion and  participation.  In  the  hyphenated  phrase  'body-mind,'  body 
designates  the  continued  and  conserved,  the  registered  and  cumu- 
lative operation  of  factors  continuous  with  the  rest  of  nature ;  while 
'mind'  designates  the  characters  and  consequences  which  are  dif- 
ferential, indicative  of  features  which  emerge  when  'body'  is  engaged 
in  a  wider,  more  complex  and  interdependent  situation." 

The  old  notions  of  the  independence  of  the  mind,  the  seat  of 
ideas,  and  the  like,  must  be  abandoned.  The  body  has  much  to  do 
with  perception.  Much  of  what  has  been  accepted  concerning  alleged 
"pure  sensations,"  differences  between  peripheral  and  central  origins 
of  perceptions,  etc.,  is  obsolete,  and  the  trouble  with  psychology, 
physiology  and  philosophy  is  that  they  continue  to  use  a  vocabulary 
which  is  appropriate  to  intellectual  hold-overs  or  survivals,  but  which 
fails  to  express  the  conclusions  of  modern  science. 

It  may  be  asked  at  this  point  what  the  foregoing  observations 
have  to  do  with  the  essential  business  of  philosophy.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  we  may  accept  all  of  Professor  Dewey's 
theories  in  psychology,  logic  and  metaphysics  without  indorsing  his 
conception  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  himself  asserts  and  repeatedly  effects  a  connection 
between  his  theories  and  propositions  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge and  his  deliberate  definition  of  philosophy.  We  may  fitly  con- 
clude our  elaborate — and  yet  far  from  adequate — review  of  a  re- 
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markable  and  significant  work  with  a  few  quotations  in  which  this 
connection  is  tacitly  made  or  implied. 

Thus  after  giving  reasons  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  parallelism 
and  the  separation  of  body  from  mind,  Professor  Dewey  says: 

"If  the  problem  is  put  as  one  of  a  more  adequate  control  of  be- 
havior through  knowledge  of  its  mechanism,  the  situation  becomes 
very  dififerent.  How  should  we  treat  a  particular  meaning — as  sound 
datum  for  inference,  as  an  effect  of  habit  irrespective  of  present 
condition,  as  an  instance  of  desire,  or  a  consequence  of  hope  or  fear, 
a  token  of  some  past  psycho-physical  maladjustment,  or  how?  Such 
questions  as  these  are  urgent  in  the  conduct  of  life.  They  are  typical 
of  questions  which  we  must  find  a  way  of  answering  if  we  are  to 
achieve  any  method  of  mastering  our  own  behavior  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  achieved  in  respect  to  heat  and  electricity,  coal  and 
iron." 

In  discussing  the  distinction  between  events  and  objects,  as  de- 
fined by  him.  Professor  Dewey  says : 

"Philosophy  must  explicitly  note  that  the  business  of  reflection  is 
to  take  events  which  brutally  occur  and  brutally  affect  us — to  con- 
vert them  into  objects  by  means  of  inference  as  to  their  probable 
consequences.  These  are  the  meanings  imputed  to  the  events  under 
consideration.  Otherwise  philosophy  finds  itself  in  a  hopeless  im- 
passe. .  .  .  Philosophy  has  only  to  state,  to  make  explicit,  the  dif- 
ference between  events  which  are  challenges  to  thought  and  events 
which  have  met  the  challenge  and  hence  possess  meaning.  It  has 
only  to  note  that  bare  occurrenfe  in  the  way  of  having,  being  or 
undergoing  is  the  provocation  and  invitation  to  thought — seeking 
and  finding  unapparent  connections,  so  that  thinking  terminates 
when  an  object  is  present:  namely,  when  a  challenging  event  is  en- 
dowed with  stable  meanings  through  relationship  to  something  ex- 
trinsic but  connected." 

Finally,  in  dealing  with  consciousness  and  resultant  action,  or  the 
lack  of  appropriate,  beneficial  action  when  it  might  be  expected  to 
follow.  Professor  Dewey  writes : 

"We  have  at  present  little  or  next  to  no  controlled  art  of  secur- 
ing that  redirection  of  behavior  which  constitutes  adequate  percep- 
tion or  consciousness.  That  is,  we  have  little  or  no  art  of  education 
in  fundamentals — namely,  in  the  management  of  the  organic  atti- 
tudes which  color  the  qualities  of  our  conscious  objects  and  acts." 

"The  world  seems  made  in  preoccupation  with  what  is  specific, 
particular,  disconnected  in  medicine,  politics,  science,  industry,  edu- 
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cation.  In  terms  of  a  conscious  control  of  inclusive  wholes  search 
for  those  links  which  occupy  key  positions  and  efifect  critical  con- 
nections is  mdispensable."  .    .    . 

"Clearly,  we  have  not  carried  the  plane  of  conscious  control,  tht 
direction  of  action  by  perception  of  connections,  far  enough.  Wt 
cannot  separate  organic  life  and  mind  from  physical  nature  without 
also  separating  nature  from  life  and  mind.  The  separation  has 
reached  a  point  where  intelligent  persons  are  asking  whether  the  end 
is  to  be  catastrophe,  the  subjection  of  man  to  the  industrial  and 
military  machines  he  has  created." 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  make  the  claim  that  a  true  conception 
of  philosophy  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the 
"body-mind"  constitute  not  merely  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  but 
also  the  first  long  step  toward  a  rational  and  harmonious  human 
society.  Obviously,  this  claim  grows  out  of  a  certain  estimate  of  the 
role  of  intelligence  and  reason.  Professor  Dewey,  as  we  have  seen, 
promises  no  Golden  Age,  and  does  not  overlook  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, of  envy,  of  greed,  of  ambition,  of  fear  and  of  antipathy  in 
human  afifairs ;  but  he  does  believe  that  if  we  knew  ourselves,  un- 
derstood the  body-mind,  made  allowances  for  habits  and  bias,  and 
honestly  endeavored  to  measure  consequences  and  efifects  of  hasty 
or  impulsive  acts,  whether  individual,  group  or  national,  many  of 
our  grave  problems,  so  fraught  with  mischief  and  woe,  would  yield 
more  readily  to  solutions  in  conformity  with  what  we  rightly  call 
our  better  nature. 


so  THIS  IS  FUNDAMENTALISM! 

BY    WILLIAM    BUROUEST 

IT  is  quite  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  orthodox  Christianity, 
otherwise  known  as  fundamentalism,  has  like  other  religions  of 
the  world,  manifested  a  psychopathic  character,  often  of  sadistic 
nature — as  shown  in  the  misguided  zeal  of  its  early  dictators  to 
inflict  pain  en  unbelievers. 

During  mediaevalism  we  find  fanatical  tyrants  behaving  like 
small  boys,  in  their  penchant  for  starting  bonfires.  Burnings  for 
heresy  were  so  many  in  those  days,  that  it  came  to  be  a  mooted  point 
whether  a  man  could  be  a  Christian  and  die  in  bed. 

This  indeed,  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  humane  and  lovable 
character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  result  of  a  frightful 
misinterpretation  of  his  teachings. 

In  the  light  of  modern  psychopathology  these  deluded  despots 
were,  no  doubt,  victims  of  dementia  praecox,  homicidal  religious 
complex,  or  kindred  emotional  disturbances  which  the  alienist  of 
today  would  diagnose  as  dangerous — in  view  of  the  zeal  of  these 
"well  meaning"  fanatics  to  interpret  bible  allegories  literally — and 
then  demonstrate  by  persecuting,  torturing  or  burning  anyone  who 
challenged  the  interpretations —that  is,  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
thinking  for  themselves. 

Luther,  Calvin  and  Wesley,  who  flourished  at  later  periods,  were 
also  victims  of  these  strange  fundamentalist  delusions  regarding 
biblical  interpretation,  although  to  a  lesser  degree  than  their  clerical 
predecessors  of  mediaevalism.  They  were  men  of  leadership,  pos- 
sessing estimable  traits  of  character,  but  they  were  orthodox  to  the 
core — even  more  so  than  that  stormy  petrel  of  literalism — Mr.  Bryan. 
They  believed,  not  only  in  infant  damnation,  but  in  witchcraft,  bas- 
ing their  belief  literally  on  the  text :  "Sufifer  not  a  witch  to  live." 
Wesley  entered  in  his  journal  in  1766:  "The  giving  up  of  belief  in 
witchcraft  is  in  effect  the  giving  up  of  the  bible." 
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And  Luther,  it  is  recorded,  suffered  more  or  less,  from  halluci- 
nations. Among  the  latter  the  piece  de  resistance  was  his  devil- 
delusion  which  became  so  acute  that  on  one  occasion  he  hurled  an 
inkstand  at  His  Satanic  Majesty,  whereupon  Luther  declared  he 
heard  him  run  downstairs.  On  another  occasion  he  averred:  "I 
was  going  to  bed  and  I  heard  him  walking  outside,  but  as  I  knew 
it  was  the  Devil,  I  paid  no  attention  to  him.  but  went  to  sleep." 

Luther  used  to  ascribe  disease  to  "devil-spells,"  solemnly  con- 
tending that:  "Satan  produces  all  diseases  which  afflict  mankind,  for 
he  is  the  prince  of  earth's  maladies  and  he  poisons  the  air."  This 
devil  notion  was  somewhat  like  the  classical  myth  of  Pandora 
spreading  disease  and  pestilence,  etc.,  over  the  earth.  Luther  opposed 
the  modernism  of  his  day,  insisting  that  the  bible  contained  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  knowledge,  and  he  was  determined  to  banish 
philosophy  from  the  church,  holding  that  Aristotle  was  a  devil,  and 
that  the  schoolmen  were  frogs  and  lice.  In  his  explanation  of  the 
account  in  Genesis  of  man's  fall,  Luther  tells  us  that  Adam  and  Eve 
entered  the  garden  at  noon ;  that  Eve  got  the  apple  at  that  hour, 
and  the  fall  came  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Calvin,  too, 
was  no  better  equipped,  as  an  interpreter  of  scripture  than  was 
Luther,  for  the  former  as  a  Presbyterian,  saw  in  it  a  justification 
for  burning  Servetus. 

The  burning  of  heretics  and  witches,  obviously  grew  out  of  the 
old  fundamentalist  misconception,  utterly  paganistic,  that  if  Jehovah 
is  going  to  consign  certain  persons  to  hell  fire,  why  not  proceed  at 
once  to  emulate  Him — which  was  done,  as  history  records,  in  many 
thousands  of  instances. 

No  dispassionate  student  of  the  egregious  annals  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal terrorism,  will  ever  palliate  these  unholy  deeds  perpetrated  "in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,"  by  a  professedly  holy  orthodoxy  that  brands 
other  religions  as  pagan,  and  arrogates  to  itself  divine  origin,  though 
its  own  foundations  rest  upon  paganism — plus  a  barnacle  growth 
of  untenable  dogmas. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  bizarre  dogma  anent  the  Trinity.  The 
Council  of  Nice  held  A.  D.  325  and  made  up  of  318  bishops  decided 
by  majority  vote  that  the  said  Trinity  should  consist  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Theologians  say  that  this  balloting  was  espe- 
cially guided  by  divine  inspiration,  but  nevertheless,  had  the  same 
sober-browed  bishops  voted  on  the  shape  of  the  earth,  they  would 
all  have  voted  it  flat. 
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Religion,  in  all  its  multiform  aspects,  from  fetichism,  up  through 
polytheism  and  monotheism,  has  been,  not  a  fixed  but  a  fluent  thing, 
changing  radically  from  century  to  century,  with  no  substratum 
other  than  that  of  faith — often  a  synonym  for  credulity.  This  is 
the  basis  upon  which  our  own  anthropomorphic  dogmas  are  erected, 
since  theologians  of  both  Christian  and  pagan  creeds  have  always 
distained  to  build  on  the  bed  rock  of  reason. 

Schopenhauer  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  brilliant  essay 
on  religion  disposed  of  its  claims  to  divine  origin,  as  far  as  all  rea- 
sonable men  are  concerned,  in  one  fell  blow,  when  he  said: 

"Whoever  seriously  thinks  that  superhuman  beings  have  ever 
given  our  r?ce  information  as  to  the  aims  of  its  existence  and  that 
of  the  world,  is  still  in  his  childhood.  There  is  no  other  revelation 
than  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  even  though  these  thoughts,  liable 
to  error  as  is  the  lot  of  everything  human,  are  often  clothed  in  strange 
allegories  and  myths  under  the  name  of  religion.  So  far,  then,  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  man  lives  and  dies  in  reliance  on 
his  own  or  another's  thoughts ;  for  it  is  never  more  than  human 
thought,  human  opinion,  which  he  trusts.  Still,  instead  of  trusting 
what  their  own  minds  tell  them,  men  have  as  a  rule  a  weakness  for 
trusting  others  who  pretend  to  supernatural  sources  of  knowledge. 
And  in  view  of  the  enormous  intellectual  inequality  between  man 
and  man,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  thoughts  of  one  mind  might 
appear  as  in  some  sense  a  revelation  to  another." 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  keen  and  unbiased  observer,  that  relig- 
ion had  its  inception  in  superstition,  and  therefore  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  realm  of  mythology,  though  in  its  liberal  or  modernist 
aspect,  to  that  of  speculative  philosophy.  In  its  undiluted  funda- 
mentalist form,  it  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  rites  and  dogmas  which, 
as  matters  of  archaelogic  interest,  rightly  belong  in  museums  beside 
other  natural  curiosities  and  fossilized  relics  of  antiquity.  Doubt- 
less, in  a  future  age,  our  orthodox  dogmas  will  be  studied  with  as 
much  of  a  curious  antiquarian  interest  as  Roman  and  Grecian  myth- 
ology is  today. 

However,  in  some  of  the  sect-ridden  southern  states,  the  legis- 
latures are  being  urged  by  such  zanies  as  Mr.  Bryan,  to  enact  laws 
that  these  mummified  dogmas  of  fundamentalism  should  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  scientific  biology,  and  be  approved  as  facts  in  public 
educational  institutions.  Such  laws,  prohibiting  the  teaching  of 
organic  evolution  in  schools  supported  by  popular  taxation,  are  now 
in  force  in  Tennessee.     This,  indeed,  is  un-American — a  departure 
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from  the  oOimd  judgment  that  animated  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  which  was  emphasized  by  George  Washington  when  he 
wrote :  "The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  sense  founded 
upon  the  Christian  rehgion."  (Treaty  with  TripoH,  Foreign  State 
Papers,  Vol.  2,  p.  19.) 

To  enact  legislation  of  this  kind  is  reactionary,  mediaeval  and 
puerile,  and  probably  unconstitutional.  It  flies  menacingly  in  the 
face  of  liberty  and  science  ;  it  prompts  the  query  whether  we  will 
have  a  minor  revival  of  the  temper  of  ancient  bigotry.  Apparently, 
the  militant  fundamentalists  are  bent  on  mischief,  crushing  heter- 
doxy  perhaps,  and  making  America  safe  for  orthodoxy.  If  this  be 
the  case,  then  fittingly  we  may  say  with  Shakespeare : 

"In  religion  What  damned  error. 
But  some  sober  brow  will  bless  it,  ' 

And  approve  it  with  a  text." 

Contemplate  the  chronicles  of  the  past  when  fundamentalism  and 
feudalism  reigned  in  Europe.  Journey  in  retrospect  down  the  vista 
of  history — down  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Witness  the  imbecilic  folly  of  the  holy  crusades  in  which  millions 
of  lives  were  sacrificed— and  for  what?  Behold  Torquemada,  arch 
prince  of  Spanish  inquisitors,  who  tortured  or  burned  upwards  of 
10,000  victims,  and  caused  800,000  Jews  to  flee  from  Spain !  Then 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  behold  the  funeral  pyres  of  fanaticism ; 
hear  the  curses  of  zealots  bereft  of  human  pity ;  the  terrifying  moans 
of  mother,  wife  or  sweetheart,  as  her  beloved  is  burned  at  the  stake! 
Observe  the  populace,  standing  like  dumb,  frightened  cattle,  look- 
ing on  with  mute  approval !  Behold  the  noble  John  Huss  being 
consigned  tc  the  flames  :  the  spectacle  of  Joan  of  Arc  sufifering  a 
like  fate ;  the  gentle-souled  Savonarola  on  his  cross  amidst  the  en- 
circling fire ;  the  brave  Servetus  caged  like  a  wild  beast  and  burned 
by  Calvinists!  Journey  where  you  will  in  that  mad  age  and  you 
see  the  hell  fires  burning!  Cross  over  to  America  in  the  seventeenth 
century!  See  the  wholesale  persecution  and  hanging  of  witches  in 
Salem!  Ponder  then,  the  far-flung  frenzy,  the  mass  lunacy  of  it 
all!  Ask  yourself  how  such  things  could  be!  Shelley  has  aptly 
expressed  the  poignant  tragedy  of  them: 

"Priests  dare  bable  of  a  God  of  peace, 
Even  whilst  their  hands  are  red  with  guiltless  blood. 
Making  the  earth  a  slaughter  house." 
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Despite  the  sinister  conduct  and  the  fatuity  of  orthodoxy  in 
ancient  times,  we  find  its  present-day  apologists,  are  often  wont  to 
smiHngly  palHate  the  enormity  of  its  appaUing  crimes  against  human- 
ity and  civiHzation.  Before  the  court  of  reason  they  resort  to  tech- 
nicahties,  arguing  that  the  Church  itself  was  really  not  the  culprit. 
They  have,  to  put  it  tersely,  a  penchant  for  "passing  the  buck,"  sad- 
dling the  blame  upon  the  State,  declaring  that  it  was  the  law  that 
heretics  and  witches,  et':.,  should  sufifer  torture  or  death.  However, 
they  fail  to  remember  that  virtually  the  Church  was  the  State  in 
those  unhappy  days  when  fundamentalist  frenzy  ran  riot. 

They  use  every  species  of  theologic  sophistry — plus  the  tricks 
of  the  criminal  lawyer,  for  they  would  have  the  countless  cases  of 
orthodox  villany  categorically  dismissed.  In  short,  it  would  be  like 
asking  a  judge  to  nolle  prosse  an  indictment  of  murder  returned 
against  a  defendant  caught  flagrante  delicto.  This  practically,  is 
what  these  apologists  want  done  in  the  case  of  Orthodoxy  versus 
Heretics,  Witches,  et  al. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  when  a  man's  reputation  has  been  blackened 
by  numerotir,  malefactions,  he  cannot  expect  restoration  to  social 
esteem.  Similarly  this  is  applicable  when  we  probe  the  past  of  a 
creed  known  today  as  fundamentalism.  But  such  a  simile,  however, 
would  not  please  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  brother  fundamentalists,  who 
doubtless  would  piously  frown  and  pronounce  it  nonsense.  Like- 
wise, they  would  repudiate  various  of  the  major  findings  of  science 
apropos  of  evolution.  They  would  discourage  or  thwart  inquiry 
into  the  crass  conceptions  of  orthodox  theology,  and  the  false  sci- 
ence with  v/hich  it  identified  itself  in  the  past,  and  to  the  remnants 
of  which  it  still  clings.  These  dogmatic  gentlemen  would  deny 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  theology  to  keep  pace  with  progress — to  read- 
just itself  to  what  science  proves  to  be  true,  since  science  is  partial 
only  to  truth  and  the  facts  which  man  has  gained  from  experience. 
Of  aught  else,  as  Omar  Khayyam  sings: 

"Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about,  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  I  went." 

These  mouthpieces  of  orthodoxy  have  influenced  the  passage  of 
legislation  crucifying  on  the  cross  of  bigotry  such  geniuses  as  Dar- 
win, Huxley,  Spencer  and  Haeckel.  They  would  rank  Semitic  fables 
above  natural  laws,  thinking  it  quite  logical  to  teach  school  children. 
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among  other  things,  that  "once  upon  a  time,"  a  snake  tempted  a 
woman,  a  jackass  talked,  and  that  ravens  carried  kmches  to  wan- 
dering prophets  in  the  desert.  In  a  sense  they  would  demote  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  to-wit,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geol- 
ogy, paleontolog}',  biology,  psychology  and  sociology — all  of  which 
have  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos,  the  earth  and  the  life 
upon  it — and  which  agree  that  organic  evolution  is  a  fact,  save  of 
course,  in  educational  institutions  where  it  is  curbed  by  orthodox 
bias.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Julian  Huxley  of  Oxford,  grandson 
of  the  famous  Huxley,  has  recently  said : 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the 
attempt  is  being  made  to  split  up  science  into  sects.  Apparently 
there  is  Methodist  biology.  Baptist  biology — in  fact,  a  biology  for 
every  denomination.  If  a  professor  in  a  Methodist  college  teaches 
Baptist  biology  or  just  plain  biology,  he  is  dismissed." 

No  university  professor  of  repute  would  disavow,  even  in  part, 
his  allegiance  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  nation's  highest  office,  writing  as  the 
former  head  of  Princeton,  addressed  a  letter  to  Professor  U.  C.  Cur- 
tis of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  reply  to  the  latter's  question 
whether  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  Presbyterian,  accepted  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution.     Mr.  Wilson's  answer  was  as  follows: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  29th  August,  1922.  My  Dear  Professor 
Curtis :  May  it  not  suffice  for  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
August  25Lh,  that,  of  course,  like  every  other  man  of  intelligence 
and  education,  I  do  believe  in  organic  evolution.  It  surprises  me 
that  at  this  late  date  such  questions  should  be  raised.  Sincerely 
yours,  Woodrow  Wilson." 

In  the  foregoing  sentiments,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  effect,  took  the  meas- 
ure of  the  mentalities  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  fellow  fundamentalists, 
for  if  as  Mr.  Wilson  stated,  every  man  of  "intelligence  and  educa- 
tion" accepts  evolution,  the  inference  is  that  he  did  not  consider 
Mr.  Bryan  belonged  in  that  class. 

Pray  then  in  the  name  of  Reason  what  have  these  orthodox  gen- 
tlemen of  Mr.  Bryan's  persuasion  done  with  their  intelligence?  Do 
they  not  realize  that  they  live  in  the  meridian  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury :  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  scientific  miracles,  and  of  pro- 
found inquiry,  when  thinking  men  view  dogma  and  theological  meta- 
physics as  a  sort  of  "baby  talk  of  the  intellect?"  Pray  what  is  this 
view  we  find  expressed  so  frequently,  even  in  the  daily  press,  as 
exemplified  in  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  American,  of  April  13, 
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1925  ?  Under  the  caption,  "Too  Bad  They  Differ,"  churchmen  are 
bantered  for  wasting  time  in  stupid  doctrinal  quarrels : 

"Fundamentalists  who  say  every  word  of  the  bible  is  true,  not 
a  word  must  be  changed,  are  still  quarreling  bitterly  with  the  mod- 
ernist, who  would  like  to  explain  Jonah  and  the  whale.  It  is  rather 
hard  for  a  clergyman  to  know  just  what  to  do.  One  reverend  gen- 
tleman in  New  York,  in  charge  of  a  very  old  church,  preached  for 
years  to  empty  benches.  So  he  got  young  ladies  with  bare  feet  and 
waving  their  arms  modestly  to  interpret  spiritual  truths.  And  now 
he  has  to  turn  away  crowds.  His  preaching  is  looked  upon  as 
irregular.  But  the  crowds  may  come  to  watch  the  young  ladies' 
twinkling  toes  and  remain  to  repent  their  sins.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
clergymen  should  be  impelled  by  their  conscience  to  quarrel.  It  is 
as  though  children,  discussing  Santa  Claus,  should  quarrel,  one  say- 
ing "Santa  has  a  long  with  beard  and  reindeer,"  and  another  "Santa 
has  a  clean  shaven  face  and  an  airplane."  Why  not  say,  "We  all 
love  Santa  Claus,"  and  not  quarrel  about  definitions?  One  rever- 
end gentlemen  preaches  about  Col.  IngersoU,  long  in  his  grave  and 
attacks  him.  A  cowboy  when  offered  oxtail  soup  said  it  was  "going 
a  long  way  back  for  soup."  To  attack  IngersoU  is  like  going  a  long 
way  back  to  find  an  infidel.  You  might  as  well  go  back  to  Volney 
and  his  "Ruins  of  Empire" — an  extremely  well  written  book,  by  the 
way.  Why  cannot  all  think  as  they  please  on  religion?  The  Lord 
permits  it,  and  our  Constitution  permits  it.     Isn't  that  enough?" 

Orthodox  creeds,  considered  archaelogically,  have  in  the  course 
of  their  evolution,  from  the  simple  fetich  to  the  complex  ritual, 
exhibited  destructive  modes,  compelling  conformity  to  its  dogmas 
by  rack,  fire,  sword  and  gallows,  retarding  for  generations,  the  free 
development  of  the  natural  sciences.  Thus  they  frequently  have 
been  breeders  of  hate  and  persecution,  instead  of  love  and  good  will. 

Slowly  and  inevitably,  however,  they  will  purge  themselves  of 
their  hereditary  elements  of  myth  and  miracle.  Posterity,  ultimately, 
will  no  longer  accept  fable  for  truth.  The  religion  of  the  future 
will  generate  in  men  no  childish  credulities,  no  pernicious  or  psy- 
chopathic tendencies — such  emotional  disturbances  as  typified  in 
fanatical  shouting,  holy  rolling,  jumping  and  other  antics — and  ob- 
servable in  some  sects  when  the  faithful  "get  religion." 

Jesus,  Buddha,  Confucius  and  kindred  great  teachers,  will  be 
duly  venerated  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  mountain  peaks  of  human- 
ity, the  highest  of  which,  as  Renan  says,  is  doubtless  Jesus,  of  whom 
he  wrote: 
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"He  remains  an  inexhaustible  principle  of  moral  regeneration 
for  mankind :  he  infused  into  the  world  a  new  spirit.  He  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  the  royalty  of  mind.  All  confessions  of  faith  are 
travesties  of  the  idea  of  Jesus,  just  as  the  scholasticism  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  in  proclaiming  Aristotle  the  sole  master  of  a  completed 
science,  perverted  the  thought  of  Aristotle." 

Chas.  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard,  and  "the  grand 
old  man"  of  higher  learning  in  America,  has  stressed  the  rational 
features  of  the  future  religion  in  his  scholarly  essay  on  the  subject, 
as  quoted  in  the  following  excerpts : 

"In  the  religion  of  the  future  there  will  be  nothing  'supernatural.' 
This  does  not  mean  that  life  will  be  stripped  of  mystery  or  wonder, 
or  that  the  range  of  natural  law  has  been  finally  determined ;  but 
that  religion,  like  all  else  must  conform  to  natural  law  so  far  as  the 
range  of  law  has  been  determined.  In  this  sense  the  religion  of  the 
future  will  be  a  natural  religion.  In  its  theory  and  all  its  practices  it 
will  be  completely  natural.  It  will  place  no  reliance  on  any  sort  of 
magic,  or  miracle,  or  other  violation  of,  or  exception  to,  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  will  believe  in  no  malignant  powers — neither  in  Satan 
nor  in  witches,  neither  in  the  evil  eye  nor  in  the  malign  suggestion. 

"The  surgeon  is  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  future  religion.  When 
dwellers  in  a  slum  suffer  the  familiar  evils  caused  by  overcrowding, 
impure  food,  and  cheerless  labor,  the  modern  true  believers  contend 
against  the  sources  of  such  misery  by  providing  public  baths,  play- 
grounds, wider  and  cleaner  streets,  better  dwellings,  and  more  effec- 
tive schools — that  is  they  attack  the  sources  of  physical  and  moral 
evil.  The  new  religion  cannot  supply  the  old  sort  of  consolation,  but 
it  can  diminish  the  need  of  consolation,  or  reduce  the  number  of 
occasions  for  consolation. 

"The  future  religion  will  not  undertake  to  describe,  or  even 
imagine,  the  justice  of  God.  We  are  today  so  profoundly  dissatis- 
fied with  human  justice,  although  it  is  the  result  of  centuries  of 
experience  of  social  good  and  ill  in  this  world,  that  we  may  well  dis- 
trust humnn  capacity  to  conceive  of  the  justice  of  a  morally  perfect, 
infinite  being.  The  prevaiHng  conceptions  of  heaven  and  hell  have 
hardly  any  more  influence  with  educated  people  in  these  days  than 
Olympus  and  Hades  have. 

"Finally,  this  twentieth  century  religion  is  not  only  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  secular  movements  of  modern  society — democ- 
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racy,  individualism,  social  idealism,  the  zeal  for  education,  the  spirit 
of  research,  the  modern  tendency  to  welcome  the  new,  the  fresh 
powers  of  preventive  medicine,  and  the  recent  advance  in  business 
and  industrial  ethics— but  also  in  essential  agreement  with  the  direct, 
personal  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  they  are  reported  in  the  Gospels.  The 
revelation  he  gave  to  mankind  thus  becomes  more  wonderful  than 
ever." 


TENNESSEE'S    AID   TO   EDUCATION 

BY  SMITH  W.  CARPENTER 

WONDERFUL  is  education,  and  glorious  is  the  concept  of  an 
educated  nation,  a  citizenship  of  educated  men  and  women, 
each  intelHgently  following  his  own  true  and  substantial  self-inter- 
est. How  exalted  was  the  dream  of  our  forefathers  when  they 
established  a  nation-wide  free  school  system,  and  put  higher  educa- 
tion within  the  grasp  of  every  ambitious  youth !  Yet  that  dream 
was  as  impossible  as  was  Lenine's  dream  of  a  co-operative  common- 
wealth, and  for  the  same  identical  reason ;  they  didn't  understand 
this  creature  called  man;  they  overestimated  his  attributes.  When 
books  were  scarce,  and  with  difficulty  obtained ;  when  educational 
institutions  were  few,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  attend- 
ance many ;  then  was  the  soul  of  youth  fired  with  the  will  and  deter- 
mination to  acquire  education's  priceless  boon.  My  own  grand- 
father had  his  book  lashed  to  the  plow  handles,  and  the  girl  he 
married  had  her's  affixt  to  the  head  of  her  wheel,  where  she  could 
glimpse  a  line  each  time  she  walked  up  to  wund  her  yarn.  They  got 
their  "kick"  out  of  overcoming  obstacles,  out  of  doing  the  thing 
forbidden  to  them  by  circumstances.  The  youth  of  today,  with  pre- 
digested  knowledge  most  delicately  spiced  and  flavored,  and  ten- 
dered in  a  spoon,  loathes  it ;  its  acquirement  affords  no  "kick" ;  so 
he  goes  in  for  athletics  where  there  are  obstacles  to  overcome ;  or 
he  creates  obstacles  by  running  counter  to  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  land,  or  social  conventions.  Often  it  has 
occurred  to  me  what  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  if  we  had  a  tyrant 
who  should  outlaw  education,  put  our  colleges  and  universities  un- 
derground, with  laboratories  hidden  away  in  cellars  and  class  rooms 
in  attics ;  let  both  instructors  and  students  attend  at  their  peril. 

Something  akin  to  that  desideratum  is  coming  to  pass  in  Tennes- 
see.   Science  is  outlawed  there,  and  outlawed  in  a  manner  so  techni- 
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cally  perfect  that  the  court  decision  that  would  save  it  will  have  to 
be  subversive  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  people  of  the  common- 
wealth have  spoken.  They  are  not  establishing  a  religion ;  they  are 
ruling  out  of  their  schools  a  doctrine  which  they  hold  to  be  inimical 
to  public  interest,  and  antagonistic  to  the  religion  held  by  a  majority 
of  them.  In  the  latter  contention  they  are  right  insofar  as  the 
ancient  Jewish  creation  myth  constitutes  Christianity.  Science  hav- 
ing been  outlawed,  worthy  and  well  intentioned  parents  will  cull  out 
and  destroy  text-books,  preachers  and  other  good  men  will  trample 
upon  learning ;  we  may  look  forward  to  public  burnings  of  books, 
and  to  similar  spectacles  enacted  by  militant  ignorance. 

All  of  which  will  be  a  great  good  thing.  Into  the  lives  of  those 
farmers  and  hill-billies  will  surge  a  great  religious  incentive.  IMost 
of  them  will,  of  course,  line  up  on  the  side  of  pious  ignorance,  but 
a  few  will  procure  books,  or  secrete  those  they  already  have,  and 
they  will  study  them  as  they  have  never  before  studied,  and  some 
of  them  will  think,  will  actually  think  and  arrive  at  their  own  con- 
clusions. The  opposition  of  the  law  will  put  the  "kick"  back  into 
learning.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  desideratum  is 
otherwise  unattainable,  but  all  the  pedagogues  under  old  glory  have 
so  far  failed  to  do  it. 

How  long  truth  is  to  remain  an  outlaw  I  would  not  attempt  to 
guess.  Whatever  the  time  it  is  likely  to  be  too  short.  I  suggest  the 
scheme  of  writing  fundamentalism  into  the  state's  constitution,  and 
to  submit  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people  now,  in  the  heyday  of  trium- 
phant bigotry ;  and  to  couple  with  it  the  provision  that  this  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  altered  save  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
proportionate  to  that  by  which  it  was  adopted.  There  would  be 
something  worth  working  for,  and  the  amendment  would  likely 
carry  by  a  three-quarters'  vote.  Still,  at  the  worst,  the  law  that  has 
just  passed  will  likely  last  until  Tennessee  gets  to  turning  out  think- 
ing men  and  women  at  a  rate  unexampled  in  any  southern  state. 


The  New  Crusade 

How  little  any  of  us  know  of  the  mind  of  man !  For  years  the 
author  has  been  cogitating  upon  the  question  of  how  there  might 
arise  a  new  crusade  to  revive  the  religious  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
how  to  give  to  educational  subjects  a  sporting  interest.  His  notions 
were  vain  and  far  fetched,  and  painfully  inadequate.     Perhaps  they 
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were  logical — fatal  defect.  Then,  out  of  what  some  of  us  thought 
was  its  tomb,  comes  galloping  that  ancient  Lochinvar,  Bigotry,  and 
instantly  there  is  put  under  way  both  of  those  longed-for  revolu- 
tions. No,  it  is  true  that  no  plan  of  the  author  to  achieve  those 
ends  made  a  scapegoat  of  science,  but,  aside  from  national  humili- 
ation, what  of  it?  In  such  a  culture  bed  was  science  born.  Scopes 
will  not  lose  his  eyes,  his  tongue,  or  be  otherwise  mutilated ;  yet  he 
confronts  the  same  spirit  that  piled  the  fagots  around  his  great 
predecessors. 

In  fairness  to  the  persecutors  of  that  earlier  day  we  ought  to 
note  the  really  admirable  character  of  them  today,  for  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  same  spirit  and  motives  ruled  then  that  do  now.  The 
majority  element  of  Tennessee  are  an  earnest,  serious,  law-abiding 
people :  very  pious,  tolerably  educated,  fairly  intelligent,  fairly  in- 
dustrious, and  decidedly  respectable.  The  worst  that  can  really  be 
said  of  them  is  that  the  crust  of  convention  is  rather  hard  baked 
upon  them.  Among  them  are  none  that  you  or  I  would  call  think- 
ers, but  that  does  not  indicate  mental  deficiency,  it  indicates  merely 
a  static  condition  of  mind,  such  as  has  possessed  the  great  majorities 
of  all  times.  If  the  masses  in  our  northern  cities  were  the  equal  of 
the  masses  of  Tennessee,  it  would  be  exceedingly  well  for  America. 
We  can  not  accuse  them  of  failing  to  produce  intellectual  leaders 
either,  for  the  intellectual  minority  we  exclude  when  we  consider 
the  dominant  element  of  Tennessee.  The  intellectual  have  always 
been  a  minority,  and,  barring  the  possibility  of  further  evolution, 
will  alway.i  be  a  minority  save  in  occasional  small  neighborhoods. 
That  many  are  called  and  few  are  choosen  is  true  of  leadership 
everywhere  and  at  every  time.  Despite  the  general  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  it  is  probable  that  of  real  thinkers  we  have 
little  advanced  in  our  century  and  a  half  of  national  experience.  We 
are  leading  the  great  masses  to  the  spring  of  knowledge ;  they 
won't  drink :  so  we  bathe  them  in  it.  They  acquire  urbanity,  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  a  lot  of  things,  and,  perhaps,  a  bit  of 
real  knowledge  along  the  narrow  line  of  their  calling,  but  how  to 
use  their  minds  as  thinking  machines  is  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  the  very  small  minority.  Nor  is  the  polish  acquired  by  the  major- 
ity without  its  compensating  cost.  They  lose  something ;  they  lose 
that  unquestioning  faith  that  is  so  necessary  to  firmly  established 
institutions.  Perhaps  the  Fundamentalists  are  right ;  perhaps  it  is 
the  smattering  of  evolution  that  they  pick  up  that  works  the  mis- 
chief.    They  absorb  just  enough  to  shake  the  foundations  of  their 
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ancestral  faith,  but  not  enough  to  gain  the  vision  of  the  scheme  of 
the  universe,  the  stupendous  Religion  of  Science  ;  that  same  vision 
that  has  been  glimpsed  or  sensed  by  the  prophets  of  all  time,  and 
so  variously  told  in  myth  and  in  legend. 


The  Human  Element 

If  the  anti-Evolutionists  succeed  in  raising  their  banner  in  all 
the  other  backward  states,  they  will  have  achieved  for  this  nation 
two  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  possibly  be  asked :  a  mighty  re- 
ligious quickening,  and  a  new  incentive  to  learning.  Religion  is  so 
incomprehensible  a  subject  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  scientific  mind 
to  appreciate  our  need  of  it.  When  the  American  plan  of  govern- 
ment broke  down  in  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  few  of  us  thought 
of  it  as  a  preacher's  job  to  restore  law  and  order.  Then  an  evangelist 
opened  up  a  series  of  meetings  in  Herrin,  and  hundreds  of  the  most 
turbulent  element  were  touched  by  that  strange  elixir.  1  have  not 
heard  his  views  on  evolution,  but  I'd  wager  my  right  arm  that  he 
is  against  it.  I  know  the  sort  of  ambrosial  learning  of  his  class  ;  I 
know  how  void  it  must  have  been  of  scientific  truth ;  yet  he  was 
the  man  for  the  job,  and  he  achieved  something  that  all  the  evolu- 
tionists in  the  land  could  not  have  done.  I  confess  to  understanding 
so  little  of  the  nature  of  religion  that  I  dislike  to  make  any  affirma- 
tion concerning  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  debacle  of  law  and  order 
in  Williamson  County  was  preceded  by  a  religious  breakdown,  and 
that  the  reason  why  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  not  so  badly  oflf 
is  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  stronger  position  of  religion.  In  other 
words  it  is  religion  that  sustains  law  and  order,  and  when  religion 
grows  weak,  and  law  and  order  fails,  it  is  religion  that  must  repair 
the  damage.  Our  need  for  religion  is  too  basic  to  quibble  about  any 
price  that  we  have  to  pay.  What  I  call  the  Religion  of  Science 
could  not  cope  with  Herrin  ;  it  is  for  the  few.  The  religion  of  the 
masses  is  very,  very  ancient,  the  product  of  almost  infinite  time.  It 
is  as  old  as  civilization's  roots ;  when  it  fails  the  social  compact  is 
easily  broken,  and  men  return  to  their  sub-human  heritage. 

In  ancient  days  learning  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  an  eso- 
teric cult.  Our  modern  ideal  is  to  make  learning  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all.  We  have  been  failing  through  the  incapacity  of  the 
young  people  to  absorb  it,  and  now  the  world  hands  it  back,  turns 
away,  and  closes  its  eyes.     Perhaps  a  majority  of  a  good  share  of 
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the  country  will  do  that.  That  comes  pretty  near  restoring  the 
ancient  conditions,  only  the  exclusiveness  is  no  longer  that  of  learn- 
ing but  of  ignorance.     Ignorance  is  becoming  esoteric. 

How  thankful  we  all  should  be  that  the  ordering  of  our  national 
life  is  not  turned  over  to  science.  The  world  needs  the  anti-evolu- 
tionist as  much  as  we  need  the  second  blade  to  a  pair  of  shears.  I 
can't  explain  our  need  for  him  by  any  logic  that  I  can  set  down  on 
paper.  I  don't  understand  why  truth  howsoever  established  should 
be  inimical  to  any  human  interest.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  it  should 
not  be.  But  that  is  because  men  should  be  as  they  a?v  not.  For 
men  as  thev  are  the  religion  of  truth  is  unfitted.  The  undeveloped 
human  mind  must  have  its  atavistic  pabulum.  So  it  seems  to  me  ; 
yet  I  may  be  vastly  over  estimating  the  intellectual  class.  The  human 
mind  at  its  very  best  is  illogical  and  unreasonable  ;  its  springs  of 
action  are  beyond  our  comprehension.  Man  is  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all  time.  How  he  became  civilized  few  of  us  know.  How  he  is 
to  retain  his  civilization  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  knows.  How  he  is 
to  complete  his  civilization  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  nobody  knows. 
Civilization  is  not  the  product  of  human  intelligence ;  yet  without 
intelligence  there  would  be  nothing  to  civilize.  Clearly  civilization 
was  hatched  out  of  the  ovum  of  brute  heritage  fertilized  by  religion. 
Religion  is  bigger  and  more  essential  than  science.  If  religion  says 
that  the  street  is  not  broad  enough  for  it  and  science  to  walk  abreast, 
let  science  drop  behind  or  take  to  the  alley. 


The  Comprehending  Mind 

A  number  of  crusaders  under  Richard  I.  were  captured  and 
chained  in  a  passage-way.  By  the  side  of  each  was  a  tiny  chink 
through  which  a  bit  of  landscape  could  be  seen.  One,  looking  out, 
exclaimed  that  there  lay  the  road  to  Antioch.  His  neighbor  on  the 
right  declared  that  it  was  not  a  road  but  a  threshing  floor.  He  upon 
the  left  said  that  it  was  no  distant  object  at  all,  but  a  beam  projecting 
from  the  castle  wall.  Another  called  it  a  lane,  another  a  bit  of 
plowed  ground,  and  so  it  went,  each  disputing  the  others  and  up- 
holding his  own  opinion.  The  lord  of  the  castle  heard  them,  and 
ordered  that  they  be  brought  up  to  him  upon  the  battlements.  Before 
them  lay  the  broad  road,  the  lane,  the  plowed  ground,  the  threshing 
floor,  and  out  from  the  wall  projected  the  gallows.  Then  said  the 
Sarcean : 
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"Behold!  Learn  now  how  broad  is  the  Truth.  Each  of  you 
declared  truly  his  own  narrow  view.  So  is  it  ever  with  man:  like 
a  mole  he  peeps  out  of  his  earth-bound  crany ;  those  few  blades  of 
grass  he  esteems  to  be  all  of  God's  creation.  Only  he  who  dwells 
with  Alia  upon  the  housetop  hath  the  comprehending  mind." 

So  in  truth  are  we  all  chained.  The  intellectual  outlook  of  some 
of  us  is  wider  than  that  of  others,  but  none  of  our  housetops  are 
high  enough  to  take  in  all  knowledge.  The  chinks  by  which  the 
orthodox  brotherhood  are  chained  differ  from  those  of  the  crusaders 
in  that  they  are  in  focus ;  they  each  take  in  the  same  corner  of  the 
landscape-  Fortunately  there  lies  within  it  a  phase  of  spiritual  truth 
which  affords  them  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  solace.  In  the  whole 
horizon  is  no  greater  mystery.  From  it  is  derived  inspiration  to 
right  living  and  a  solid,  substantial  basis  of  good  citizenship.  That 
they  with  the  narrower  view  can  not  comprehend  the  descriptions 
given  by  them  of  the  wider  view  is  to  be  expected ;  so  to  the  other 
side  do  we  turn  for  the  comprehending  mind. 

As  nature  always  begins  a  new  life  back  where  all  life  began, 
and  over  i  foreshortened  route  conducts  it  up  to  the  status  of  the 
parent  organism:  so  should  we,  whenever  practicable,  start  our 
argument  from  the  inception  of  life,  or  of  civilization,  and  with 
more  or  less  detail  review  the  familiar  early  stages  of  evolution. 
Consider,  then,  the  brute  heritage  of  man,  and  the  devilishness  of 
it  with  intelligence  added.  Then  consider  its  development  under 
the  influence  of  religion.  That  very  religion  which  shed  that  weak 
but  benign  influence  down  the  long  corridors  of  time  was  this  very 
Christian  religion  that  is  professed  today — an  early  stage  of  it,  dif- 
fering from  it  as  the  embryo  differs  from  the  adult,  or  as  early 
ancestral  types  differ  rom  the  living.  The  Christ  was  one  of  a  long 
line  of  reformers.  His  religion  was  not  new.  From  the  dawn  of 
intellect  that  religion  has  been  the  one  never-failing  fount  of  vital- 
izing principle  whence  has  come  directly  or  indirectly  every  good 
thing  we  know.  Save  for  it  there  never  would  have  been  a  start; 
higher  evolution  would  never  have  begim. 

Let  us  admit  that  religion  is  a  most  strange  and  awkward  tool 
with  which  to  achieve  civilization.  It  seems  as  though  almost  any 
man  might  have  designed  a  better  one.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  job  wa-.  not  man's  job;  it  was  achieved  by  our  blind,  insensate 
old  mother,  Nature,  and  it  was  begim  before  there  occurred  in  the 
mind  of  man  that  polarization  when,  out  of  Nature,  there  was  bom 
a  good  god  and  an  evil  devil.    If  you  and  I  are  scientific  we  consider 
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things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  have  made  them,  nor  as  we 
think  was  the  logical  way  for  Nature  to  have  made  them.  This 
strange  religion  we  may  analyze,  discover  its  source  and  origin,  and 
trace  its  evolution,  but  we  can  no  more  deny  its  attributes  and  func- 
tions than  we  can  by  chemical  analysis  controvert  the  properties  of 
matter.  The  sea  is  not  abolished  by  showing  that  water  is  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  nor  is  psychological  analysis  more  potent. 


Godlike  Courtesy 

Nature's  plan  is  always  to  fight  it  out.  Frankly,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  that  plan.  There  always  seems  to  be  another  alternative,  a 
milder,  gentler,  more  god-like  way.  The  only  trouble  is  that  nobody 
will  walk  therein !  To  my  mind  this  whole  anti-evolution  uproar 
could  have  been  averted  by  a  little  considerateness  on  the  part  of 
science.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  better  than  I  can  explain:  I  at- 
tended a  ]\Iethodist  college  where  evolution  was  taught  even  in  Dar- 
win's own  day.  Over  and  over  have  I  heard  the  institutions  posi- 
tion defined  in  substantially  these  words : 

"We  do  not  teach  evolution  as  established  truth,  but  as  a  work- 
ing hvpothesis.  It  rests  upon  precisely  the  same  sort  of  evidence 
as  the  molecular  and  atomic  constitution  of  matter.  Nobody  ever 
saw  a  molecule,  and  there  may  be  no  such  thing.  We  have  even  less 
confidence  in  atoms.  The  whole  doctrine  may  be  exploded  any  day, 
but  meanwhile  it  afifords  a  basis  for  results :  the  whole  science  of 
chemistry  is  founded  upon  it.  Similarly  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
reducing  the  natural  sciences  to  a  basis  of  provable  accuracy.  Use 
it  then  to  stand  on  while  you  work.  Entertain  all  the  mental  reser- 
vations you  see  fit  in  favor  of  the  IMosaic  account  of  creation,  but 
try,  as  best  you  can  to  harmonize  the  two.  You  will  find  that  in- 
ferences drawn  from  evolution  work  out ;  prophesies  based  upon  it 
come  true.'' 

Fundamentalists,  as  we  now  would  call  them  were  in  control  of 
the  institution,  but  that  credo  of  the  department  of  natural  sciences 
was  impregnable.  I  fancy,  too,  that  the  quality  of  instruction,  thus 
imparted  humbly,  under  a  hypothesis,  was  quite  as  competent  as 
though  it  were  imparted  arrogantly,  as  a  theory.  Furthermore,  I 
believe  that  the  humbler  attitude  of  mind  was  the  more  scientific 
and  the  more  truthful.  There  was  no  compromise  in  principle  in 
thus  making  allowance  for  the  mental  states  of  them  who  were  not 
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yet  brought  into  harmony  with  the  new  doctrine.  Actually  the  dis- 
tinction was  but  one  of  courtesy.  If  science  would  but  lift  its  hat 
to  religion,  how  much  trouble  we  would  be  spared. 

When  the  Tennessee  case  arose  it  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Dar- 
row  was  called  into  it,  for  thereby  has  all  that  is  hateful  to  Chris- 
tianity been  idntified  with  the  cause  of  evolution.  It  will  not  be  easy 
for  the  average  mind  to  distinguish  Mr.  Darrow's  agnosticism  from 
the  atheism  of  Moscow. 

Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  was  conducted  wrong:  Mr. 
Darrow  was  not  fighting  for  a  decision  by  the  court  or  by  the  jury. 
That  was  conceded  before  the  jury  was  drawn.  The  only  purpose 
of  it  all  was  to  make  out  a  case  before  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Darrow  should  have  realized  that  ignorant  and  unfortunate  as  the 
Tennessee  law  may  have  been,  it  was  enacted  with  no  intention  to 
abridge  learning ;  that  it  was  inspired  by  an  intense  religious  feel- 
ing which  science,  while  regretting,  should  respect.  True,  it  was  a 
difficult  position,  but  he  who  could  not  take  the  housetop  view  had 
no  business  to  stand  in  Mr.  Darrow's  shoes. 

Let  me  again  illustrate :  Not  long  ago  I  stopped  at  a  country 
hotel  at  the  same  time  with  a  geologist  from  the  state  university. 
We  dined  together  and  our  talk  drifted  into  evolution.  A  gentle- 
man present  inquired  if  he  would  be  willing  to  repeat  his  remarks  to 
the  preacher.  Accordingly,  that  evening  a  young  Lutheran  divine 
was  brought  in  and  introduced.  He  was  a  most  attentive  listener, 
his  head  nodded,  and  he  yes,  yessed  almost  every  statement  that 
the  geologist  made  ;  so  that  the  speaker  was  manifestly  urged  to  his 
best  endeavor.  He  produced  an  exhibit  of  some  fossils  from  a  local 
quarry,  and  a  simpler  ancestral  form  which  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, where  the  deep  underlying  strata  outcropped.  He  drew  a 
section  of  the  formations  and  delivered  an  altogether  capable  and 
convincing  lecture.  When  he  was  through  the  minister  picked  up 
one  of  his  exhibits  and  said : 

"Admitting  all  your  facts,  they  prove  to  my  mind  something 
quite  dififerent.    I  find  in  these  shells  only  evidence  of  Noah's  flood." 

The  geologist  stifled  natural  reaction,  and  replied  in  all  serious- 
ness that  while  Noah's  flood  might  account  for  surface  shells,  it 
could  hardly  have  lasted  long  enough  to  account  for  those  deeply 
buried  in  the  earth. 

"But,"  he  replied,  "you  forget  that  our  God  is  an  Almighty  God. 
It  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  put  a  shell  down  a  thousand  feet  as  to  put 
it  on  the  surface." 
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''And  you  forget,"  answered  the  geologist,  "that  our  God  does 
nothing  in  vain.  He  is  not  a  deceiver  of  men.  He  never  arranged 
the  evidences  of  ancient  hfe  so  as  to  suggest  and  contirm  a  false 
doctrine." 

"Oh,  no,  no.  He  didn't !  God  didn't  do  that !  That  was  the  Devil 
who  set  a  trap  for  man  wise  in  their  own  conceit.  The  Devil  has 
ample  power  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  angels  a  plenty  to  do  his 
bidding." 

The  geologist  concluded,  "I  find  that  you  are  a  student  of  Job. 
In  that  early  day  Jehovah  and  Satan  were  pals.  They  liked  to  put 
it  over  on  one  another.  The  God  of  Science  is  infinitely  more 
mighty.  His  work  is  bedeviled  by  no  mischievous  imps.  Our  Bible 
is  the  Universe  of  Nature,  the  land,  the  sea,  the  starry  skies,  and  all 
that  in  them  is.  The  mind  and  heart  of  man  is  a  chapter  of  that 
book.  It  v;as  written,  every  word  of  it,  by  the  very  finger  of  God, 
not  through  an  intermediary,  an  inspired  clerk.  The  scientist  is  the 
priest  of  God's  temple;  his  job  it  is  to  read  that  book,  and  to  trans- 
late it  for  the  common  understanding  of  men." 

The  gallery,  there  were  a  dozen  of  them,  had  manifestly  come 
to  cheer  the  home  team,  but  they  shook  the  geologist's  hand  in  part- 
ing. Then,  after  a  conference  in  the  hall,  a  committee  returned  to 
invite  him  to  address  the  men's  club  of  their  church. 

Such  I  deem  to  be  the  attitude  of  mind  of  him  who  dwells  with 
Alia  upon  the  housetop. 


The  Faith  of  the  Fathers 

Of  all  the  exhibits  in  the  museums  of  the  world  there  is  none  so 
dear  to  me  as  the  Faith  of  the  Fathers.  The  furnishings  of  their 
minds  are  so  vastly  more  important  than  those  of  their  homes.  At 
a  time  more  or  less  remote  every  myth  and  fable  contained  in  the 
Bible,  and  every  creed  founded  upon  them  was  literally  believed. 
Each  and  every  of  those  crude,  harsh,  unjust,  impossible,  and  child- 
ish things  was  a  part  of  the  living  and  sustaining  faith  of  good  earn- 
est men,  ycur  fathers  and  mine.  They  constituted  the  foundations 
and  pillars  of  their  religious  edifice.  They  simply  can't  be  pulled 
out  without  wrecking  the  whole  superstructure.  Consequently,  they 
are  left  alone ;  they  are  seldom  referred  to,  largely  ignored.  Even 
Mr.  Bryan  has  his  mental  reservations.  Drive  a  man  of  his  stamp 
into  a  corner — "Do  vou  believe  this  or  that  ?    Answer  ves  or  no." — 
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one  compels  an  affirmative  answer.    Anything  short  of  it  would  be 
fatal.    It  would  bring  the  temple  of  his  faith  tumbling  about  him. 

Science  might  be  for  the  multitude  just  as  history,  physics,  higher 
mathematics,  or  any  other  abstruse  subject  is  for  them.  You  and 
I  as  well  as  the  people  of  Tennessee  take  a  large  share  of  our  learn- 
ing upon  authority,  without  pretending  to  master  the  principles  our- 
selves. As  an  authority,  however,  the  preacher  outranks  the  teacher 
in  the  estimation  of  very  many  people.  The  preachers  and  them 
who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  are  generally  a  bit  above 
the  average  both  in  education  and  in  intelligence.  Hence  it  does 
not  tend  to  turn  away  their  following,  but  to  arouse  prejudice  and 
determination  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Bryan's  stamp  is  called  an  "igno- 
ramus," and  the  common  faith  of  orthodoxy  a  "fool  religion."  I 
believe  that  I  am  as  modernistic  as  any  man  need  be,  but  I  resent 
that  slurr  upon  the  Faith  of  my  Fathers. 

Leave  the  old  creeds  alone.  Don't  change  a  letter  in  one  of  them. 
To  improve  them  would  be  easy,  but  they  would  still  remain  creeds. 
Relief  should  be  found  in  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  church  dis- 
cipline. The  mind  and  soul  of  the  communicant  should  be  set  free. 
Let  him  entertain  such  reservations  as  he  will,  but  of  the  old  forms 
change  not  a  word  till  the  end  of  time.  No,  not  one.  Beyond  meas- 
ure are  they  hallowed  by  ancient  custom,  traditions,  and  memories. 
Let  every  venerable  land  mark  stand. 

Considei  the  parallel  sanctity  which  surrounds  the  customs  and 
ceremonies  attendent  upon  British  royalty.  Some  of  them  are 
screamingly  funny,  ridiculous,  grotesque — if  you  want  to  take  that 
view.  But  how  dear  they  are  to  the  Briton's  heart!  Those  forms 
and  ceremonies  were  established  by  the  Conqueror,  and  copied  by 
him  from  customs  we  know  not  how  ancient.  They  are  so  com- 
mended by  hoary  antiquity  that  they  are  sacred,  they  have  actually 
become  religious.  It  is  thus  that  our  churches  should  cherish  the 
ancient,  for  its  sanctity,  for  the  aura  of  holiness  that  attends  it.  They 
should  be  content  with  the  appeal  to  sentiment,  feeling,  and  con- 
science. The  truth  that  they  should  proclaim  is  moral  truth.  The 
church's  field  is  no  more  scientific  than  it  is  mathematical  or  gram- 
matical. To  distinguish  scientific  truths  is  no  part  of  its  function. 
Let  the  agnostic  howl,  it  need  outrage  them  no  more  than  does  our 
outcry  affront  the  British  when  our  ambassador  dons  knee  pants. 
A  lot  more  of  us  would  seek  the  heart  balm  of  the  altar ;  a  lot  more 
of  us  would  fill  the  pews,  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church 
if  we  could,  without  stultification  or  abdication  of  sound  senses. 
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attend  the  old  church  around  which  chng  so  many  memories,  so 
much  of  family  tradition. 

With  all  my  heart  I  believe  in  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  gent- 
ler, politer  methods  of  him  who  dwells  with  Alia  upon  the  housetop. 
I  believe  that  it  is  God's  plan,  but  pshaw !  what's  the  use  of  advocat- 
ing it?  God  doesn't  control  men.  It's  Nature  that  rules.  Old  non- 
differentiated  Nature,  she  who  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  she  who 
embraces  the  utter  totality  of  all  that  is.  It's  a  fight,  a  finish  fight 
with  no  quarter  and  no  mercy.  And  so  what  has  happened  has  been 
right,  and  all  that  shall  hereafter  happen  will  be  right.  Some  day 
in  the  far  distant  future,  after  long  and  bitter  strife,  we  will  do  the 
thing  that  we  might  just  as  well  do  now  in  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  love. 


BODY,   MIND,   SOUL: 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  INTERPRETATION 
BY  H.  G.  TOWNSEND 

THOSE  who  formulated  the  main  outlines  of  the  theory  of  a 
liberal  education  may  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a  distinction 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.  The  distinction  with  which  we  are 
familiar  today  was  really  made  by  modern  philosophical  writers. 
As  it  was  formulated  by  the  philosopher  Descartes  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  somewhat  as  follows :  There  are 
two  ultimate  and  indestructible  realities  or  substances  in  the  world 
— res  extensa  and  res  cogitans.  These  two  are  separate  and  distinct 
except  in  the  case  of  man  where  the  two  are  combined  through  the 
curious  mechanism  of  the  brain  and  especially  through  the  pineal 
gland  which,  he  said,  served  as  a  fulcrum  over  which  the  mind  could 
be  brought  into  effective  control  of  the  body.  This  is  substantially 
the  popular  view  held  today  of  the  way  the  mind  and  the  body  are 
related.  However  unsatisfactory  this  view  may  appear  at  first 
glance,  we  would  not  be  wise  in  rejecting  it  until  we  examine  it  quite 
closely. 

The  very  first  question  to  be  answered  is,  What  is  our  knowledge 
of  substances  ?  I  hold  a  ball  in  my  hand  ;  I  know  how  it  looks ;  how 
it  feels  and  what  it  does  under  given  conditions.  I  say  of  the  ball, 
it  is  round,  it  is  made  of  rubber,  it  will  bounce,  it  will  decay,  it  will 
burn,  and  when  it  burns  it  will  give  off  a  pungent  and  offensive 
odor.  In  fact,  I  can  make  an  indefinite  number  of  verifiable  state- 
ments about  the  ball  without  being  in  the  least  able  otherwise  to 
define  the  "it"  with  which  all  the  statements  begin.  The  ball  itself 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  senses.  The  best  evidence  I  have  of  its 
reality,  probably  the  only  evidence  is  an  inference  to  the  effect  that 
so  many  characters  require  something  to  bind  them  together  into 
the  form  of  a  unit.    If  the  ball  is  black  and  round  I  am  led  to  believe 
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that  these  two  quahties  are  stuck  together  by  some  sort  of  cement. 
If  I  make  one  of  the  qualities  modify  the  other — i.  e.,  black  round- 
ness— the  total  effect  is  to  attribute  a  more  substantial  existence  to 
the  roundness  than  I  do  to  the  blackness.  This  example  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  principle  that  a  substance  is  a  logical  device  for 
expressing  relations  which  we  discover  in  our  experience.  This 
seems  to  be  all  that  we  can  know  about  a  substance. 

If  this  is  the  proper  definition  of  substance  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  just  two  substances,  no  more 
and  no  less.  To  the  substances  that  occupy  space  we  might  at  least 
add  those  that  occupy  time.  We  affirm  the  same  substantive  rela- 
tion if  we  say  of  truth  that  it  is  relative  or  of  substance  itself  that  it 
is  a  logical  device.  The  use  of  the  Latin  word  res  and  the  corre- 
sponding English  word  "thing"  is  likely  to  give  a  false  appearance 
of  simplicity  when  we  say.  There  are  extended  things,  and  thinking 
things.  Without  being  fully  aware  of  it  we  tend  to  set  one  up  beside 
the  other  as  though  they  were  equally  objects  of  vision  and  there- 
fore we  think  we  have  made  a  clearer  distinction  than  we  have. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  denying  that  a  "thing"  may  be 
both  extended  and  thinking.  We  may  certainly  affirm  that  a  "thing" 
is  neither ;  as  when  we  declare  that  truth  will  prevail.  Truth  has 
the  same  substantive  value  in  such  a  proposition  as  res  extensa  has 
in  the  statement,  the  ball  is  round.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  likely  to 
mislead  us  in  thinking  about  the  bodv  and  the  mind  to  start  out  with 
a  distinction  which  cannot  be  defended?  The  number  of  substances 
would  have  to  be  as  great  as  the  possible  number  of  statements  which 
we  could  make  about  our  experience. 

But  if  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  should  agree  that  there 
are  just  two  substances,  there  are  enough  questions  still  remaining 
to  plague  us  before  we  can  think  clearly  about  the  bodv  and  the 
mind.  Such  is  the  question,  for  instance,  as  to  the  method  of  inter- 
action. How  does  the  mind  act  upon  the  bodv?  Which  caused  the 
other ^  How  were  they  both  caused?  These  are  the  questions  about 
which  have  raged  many  battles  royal.  The  bare  statement  that  there 
are  just  two  substances  bristles  Avith  insoluble  problems.  For  the 
sake  of  illustration  we  may  cite  some  of  the  answers  to  the  above 
questions. 

The  first  question.  How  does  the  mind  act  upon  the  body?  was 
asked  and  answered  by  Descartes.  His  answer  was  that  although 
the  mind  could  have  no  effect  on  the  gross  forms  of  matter  directly 
it  could  be  supposed  to  move  the  refined  matter  of  the  pineal  gland 
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and  then  in  turn  through  many  stages  to  put  in  motion  the  human 
body  and  finally  other  bodies.  As  for  the  animals,  he  supposed  that 
they  were  mere  automatic  mechanical  adaptations  of  matter.  By  an 
analogous  reasoning  the  influence  of  matter  upon  mind  is  proposed 
as  the  cause  of  thinking.  Thus  Thomas  Hobbes  and  many  others 
have  advanced  the  theory  that  motion  in  the  external  world  is  trans- 
mitted directly  through  the  nerves  to  the  brain  and,  becoming  finer 
and  finer,  it  somehow  leaps  the  gap  that  separates  body  from  mind 
and  presto  body  acts  upon  the  mind.  The  fallacy  involved  in  such 
reasoning  seems  to  be  that  we  start  out  with  a  distinction  which  can- 
not be  maintained  to  the  end  and  therefore  we  gradually  put  back 
into  the  magic  hat  what  we  had  suddenly  removed.  The  result 
sooner  or  later  is  to  conclude  that  mind  is  after  all  only  a  form  of 
body  or  thai  body  is  only  a  form  of  mind. 

Is  the  body  the  cause  of  the  mind  or  is  the  mind  the  cause  of 
the  body?  This  question  is  not  essentially  dififerent  from  the  first  one. 
It  merely  extends  the  field  of  inquiry  from  the  individual  to  the  gen- 
eral cosmic  relation  of  mind  and  matter.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, like  the  question  itself,  does  not  differ  materially  from  its  pre- 
decessor. It  makes  the  same  unwarranted  separation  between  mind 
and  matter.  It  supposes  that  they  are  distinct  and  independent  sub- 
stances and  then  vainly  attempts  to  establish  a  causal  relation  be- 
tween them.  The  total  eflfect  is  to  reduce  one  to  the  terms  of  the 
other.  This  is  altogether  a  futile  thing  to  do,  as  it  brings  us  back 
to  the  very  point  from  which  we  started  the  argument. 

At  this  point  many  would  be  ready  to  abandon  the  entire  problem 
of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and  the  body  and  to  say  that  it  is 
of  no  concern  to  the  teacher  in  any  case.  This  will  not  do,  for 
sooner  or  later  every  serious  theory  of  education  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  some  kind  of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and  the  body. 
It  is  the  particular  answer  in  terms  of  substance  that  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  experience  of  every  day  shows  us  that  some  kind  of 
motion  in  the  outside  world  stimulates  a  nerve  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  neurologist  the  motion  is  transmitted  by  the  nerve  to  other 
nerves  and  rerve  centers.  This  motion  may  go  on  as  far  as  you  care 
to  suppose ;  but  as  long  as  it  remains  motion  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word  it  is  not  an  idea.  The  supposition  that  motion  by  becom- 
ing finer  and  finer  can  gradually  be  transformed  into  the  idea  of 
motion  is  much  like  the  supposition  that  persistent  vertical  extension 
may  some  day  yield  a  horizontal  line.  The  two  may  be  and  prob- 
ably are  related  without  being  in  any  way  reducible  one  to  the  other. 
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A  more  hopeful  attempt  at  defining  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body  will  abandon  the  assumption  that  they  must  be  related  either  as 
objects  juxtaposed  in  space  or  as  a  father  is  related  to  the  son.  If 
a  fig-ure  of  speech  is  desired  to  embody  the  relation  we  might  say 
that  mind  is  related  to  the  body  as  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  related 
to  the  printed  or  spoken  symbols  of  that  meaning.  While  no  figure 
of  speech  ir  entirely  adequate  this  one  at  least  avoids  the  fantasy 
of  trying  to  reduce  the  world  to  just  two  or  any  given  number  of 
substances.  It  does  not  cut  the  world  up  into  fragments  and  then 
lament  its  inability  to  get  it  put  together  again.  If  we  study  the 
relation  expressed  in  this  figure  of  speech  we  may  discover  its 
usefulness  in  a  theory  of  education. 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  relation  of  meaning  and  symbol  is 
that  it  is  indissoluble.  As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  mind  and 
body  are  also  indissoluble.  The  teacher  does  not  and  could  not  pre- 
tend to  be  dealing  with  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  com- 
munication of  meaning  is  mediated  by  symbols  and  the  symbols  in 
turn  demand  meaning  for  their  very  existence.  The  teacher  uses 
the  body  to  reach  and  perhaps  to  create  the  mind  as  the  writer  uses 
words  and  other  symbols  to  embody  meaning. 

In  the  second  place  the  relation  between  mind  and  body  is  like 
the  relation  between  meaning  and  symbol  in  that  it  is  variable.  The 
substance  philosophies  do  not  satisfy  this  test.  The  simplest  expe- 
rience of  life  reveals  its  fluid  or  dynamic  character  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  somehow  feel  the  grotesqueness  of  treating  mind  as  a  static 
thing.  Meaning  plays  about  the  symbol  as  light  plays  about  the  open 
fire,  it  moves,  turns  this  way  and  that,  retreats  and  thrusts  itself 
out  in  some  new  place.  This  is  a  better  description  of  the  mind 
than  to  call  it  merely  res  cogitans.  The  teacher  not  only  recognizes 
the  veracity  of  such  a  description  but  has  a  fair  starting  point  from 
which  to  plan  and  exequte  modifications  of  mind.  Mind  is  mediated 
by  body  as  meaning  is  mediated  by  symbols.  Teaching  becomes  an 
art  like  the  art  of  writing  or  painting. 

In  the  third  place  our  figure  of  speech  is  useful  because  it  makes 
intelligible  the  degrees  of  worth  or  value  which  we  attach  to  the 
various  phases  of  our  experience.  Without  denying  or  seeming  to 
deny  the  permanent  necessity  of  body  we  may  yet  hold  to  the  supe- 
rior worth  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  symbol 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  meaning.  The  meaning  is  an  end  toward 
w^hich  the  symbol  is  a  means  and  we  cannot  by  any  twist  of  the 
imagination  reverse  the  relation.    This  is  in  keeping  with  the  all  but 
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universal  testimony  of  men  in  all  generations.  The  savage  and  the 
civilized,  the  oriental  and  the  occidental,  the  Greek  and  the  bar- 
barian, the  learned  and  the  ignorant  attach  some  superior  value  to 
mind. 

Finally,  this  theory  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  will  not 
permit  us  to  mistreat  or  despise  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  mind. 
A  perfect  meaning  is  conveyed  only  by  a  perfect  symbol.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  the  highest  duty  of  the  teacher  to  secure  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body.  This  is  the  result  although  not  the  exact  process 
by  which  the  Greek  philosophers  defined  the  aim  of  education.  Hav- 
ing made  no  sharp  separation  between  knowledge  and  virtue,  theory 
and  practice,  mind  and  body,  they  were  not  embarrassed  by  the  dis- 
torted conceptions  of  the  aim  of  education  that  characterized  some 
other  epochs  in  our  history.  Such  a  theory  gives  no  countenance 
to  sensualism  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  flattery  of  martyrdom  on 
the  other.  The  sensual  man  is  he  who  blindly  serves  the  body ;  the 
arrogant  martyr  is  he  who  seeks  to  get  the  meaning  without  the 
mediation  of  the  svmbol. 

Wherever  man  has  left  a  record  of  his  thoughts  either  in  the 
form  of  written  language  or  in  the  more  primitive  pictures  which 
he  made  on  the  walls  of  caves  and  tombs,  he  has  revealed  his  inter- 
est in  the  soul.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  idea  of  the  soul  origi- 
nated in  m^n's  desire  to  find  an  unchanging  and  abiding  reality  amid 
the  stress  and  danger  of  life.  This  theory  supposes  that  the  soul 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  ignorant  men  who  give  a  name  to 
their  ignorance.  Lying  down  to  sleep  they  dream  of  other  scenes 
and  when  they  awake  they  declare  that  some  vital  part  of  themselves 
has  been  abroad  during  the  night.  When  they  see  the  phenomena 
of  death  they  infer  that  something  leaves  the  body.  They  dream  of 
those  who  have  died  and  infer  an  existence  in  some  realm  apart 
from  the  decaying  body.  Some  ancient  peqple  identified  the  soul 
with  the  breath ;  others  found  its  seat  in  the  heart,  or  the  kidneys  or 
some  other  recess  of  the  body.  These  crude  figures  of  speech  are 
often  cited  as  further  evidence  that  the  soul  is  a  myth.  By  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  we  might  show  that  the  mind  is  a  myth  or  that 
any  other  intangible  is  a  myth. 

But  for  the  teacher  it  is  far  more  important  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing content  of  the  idea  of  the  soul  than  it  is  to  speculate  about 
its  origin ;  for  the  idea  of  the  soul  is  at  the  heart  of  any  theory  of 
value  ;  and  education  above  everything  else  in  the  world  must  have 
a  theory  of  value.     Without  a  theory  of  value  the  whole  edifice  of 
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educational  practice  would  tumble  into  ruins.  We  have  already 
made  a  beginning  on  a  theory  of  value  in  the  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  mind  and  matter.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  pretty  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  mind  is  of  more  worth  than  the  body.  Never- 
theless, if  we  follow  the  theory  of  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  hold  the 
body  in  contempt  because  it  is  through  the  body  that  the  mind 
realizes  itself.  We  must  examine  the  conception  of  value  a  little 
more  closely.  It  may  be  possible  to  locate  it  still  more  exactly  in 
that  which  men  call  the  soul. 

When  we  say  that  a  man  or  a  thing  has  a  soul  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  distinguishable  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the 
whole  are  of  unequal  worth.  The  word  soul  is  a  symbol  of  the 
otherwise  unnamed  part  which  ranks  above  them  all.  the  very  center 
and  core  of  being.  The  judgment  that  a  man  has  a  good  soul  seems 
to  mean  that  notwithstanding  faults  and  imperfections  which  all 
may  recognize  and  deplore  there  is  in  him  that  which  commands 
our  praise  and  respect.  It  means  that  we  can  overlook  much  that 
is  superficial,  and  penetrate  to  that  which  is  more  important. 

If  we  try  to  define  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world  we 
must  be  prepared  to  define  it  in  terms  of  our  own  life  experience. 
From  time  to  time  some  one  tells  us  that  if  we  would  be  strictly 
scientific  we  must  detach  ourseh'es  from  human  interests  and  bias 
and  for  the  sake  of  truth  measure  the  world  with  the  mind  of  a  fish 
or  an  amoeba.  This  is  little  better  than  nonsense  or  at  best  a  mag- 
nificent gesture.  When  we  imagine  what  a  fish  desires  we  imagine 
what  we  desire.  For  example,  we  often  say  to  a  child.  "I  should 
not  do  that  if  I  were  you,"  when  greater  accuracy  would  make  us 
say,  "You  would  not  do  that  if  you  were  I."  The  barrier  that 
separates  us  from  the  child  is  slight  when  compared  with  the  bar- 
rier that  separates  us  from  the  fish.  Rebel  against  it  as  we  may, 
our  judgments  of  worth  are  human  judgments  and  are  born  in 
human  experience. 

Probably  no  definition  of  value  has  ever  been  suggested  which 
did  not  rest  upon  a  conception  of  human  desire  either,  expressed 
or  implied.  The  inarticulate  child  crying  for  the  moon,  the  gour- 
met scanning  the  menu  card,  the  anchorite  in  his  cell,  the  politician, 
the  scholar,  the  sailor  and  the  rest  of  the  human  race  are  seeking  to 
satisfy  some  desire.  In  such  a  confusion  and  conflict  of  desires, 
however,  one  may  well  hesitate  before  making  an  attempt  to  find  a 
common  feature.  For  this  reason  many  have  contended  that  there 
is  no  supreme  desire  and  consequently  no  supreme  value   in   life. 
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Such  a  contention  is  the  expression  of  a  mind  too  tired  or  too  timid 
to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  thinking  through  the  syllogism 
of  experience.  No  honest  teacher  can  adopt  such  a  theory  of  value 
for  it  leaves  all  our  judgments  without  significance  and  the  enter- 
prise of  education  becomes  a  silly  farce:  "Pushpin  is  as  good  as 
poetry"  ;  crying  for  the  moon  as  worthy  an  undertaking  as  the  devel- 
opment of  astronomy.  Moreover,  those  who  hold  to  such  a  view 
are  so  profoundly  impressed  by  the  conflict  of  desires  that  they  are 
blind  to  rhe  equally  obvious  fact  that  each  man  adopts  some  scale 
of  values  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  the  organization  of  his  own 
experience.  He  prefers  one  form  of  life  or  another  even  in  spite 
of  protests  that  pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry.  The  phrase  itself 
is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  sooner  or  later  finds  its 
full  expression  in  the  form  "pushpin  is  better  than  poetry."  The 
rejection  of  a  scale  of  values  is  a  theory  which  breaks  down  of  its 
own  inherent  weakness  whenever  it  is  carefully  scrutinized. 

Amid  the  conflicting  desires  and  experiences  of  a  human  life 
the  discovery  of  the  supreme  value  is  largely  empirical.  No  a  priori 
argument  for  this  or  that  satisfaction  can  take  the  place  in  the  indi- 
vidual's life  of  patient  analysis  at  each  stage  of  growth.  Neverthe- 
less, the  condensed  experience  of  the  race  as  found  in  history,  liter- 
ature and  philosophy  draws  the  main  outlines  of  a  scale  of  values. 
Without  this  condensed  experience,  commonly  called  our  social  in- 
heritance, the  struggle  of  the  individual  to  chart  a  safe  course  would 
be  extremely  painful  and  hazardous.  As  it  is,  he  who  runs  may 
read  that  there  are  some  satisfactions  of  desire  which  men  have 
found  richer,  fuller  and  more  enduring  than  others.  If  there  is 
uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  condensed  experience  of  men  it  is 
slight  when  compared  with  the  blind  groping  of  the  solitary  individ- 
ual after  some  principle  of  organization  within  his  own  flood  of 
desire. 

If  the  preceding  argument  is  fundamentally  sound  it  seems  to 
follow  that  a  definition  of  the  soul  must  be  written  in  terms  of  the 
organization  of  experience  in  relation  to  a  supreme  value.  Perhaps 
the  follow. ng  definition  may  be  useful  in  grasping  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  man's  perennial  interest  in  the  soul :  the  soul  is  the  living 
organizatioii  of  symbol  and  meaning  achieved  by  the  individual 
through  an  intelligent  participation  in  the  sfeneralized  desires  of  man- 
kind. As  the  mind  seems  by  common  consent  to  be  of  greater  value 
man  the  body,  '•o  the  soul  transcends  them  both  because  it  is  the 
spiritualized  relation  of  mind  and  body  through  the  divine  function 
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of  activilv.  Such  a  definition  need  not  be  interpreted  in  such  a 
•»vay  as  to  cliny  :■  soul  to  the  meanest  creature  because  symbol  and 
meaning  are  ne\'er  separable  at  any  stage  of  development.  Matter 
untouched  by  organization  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
therefore  a  case  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  organization  but 
rather  a  case  of  more  or  less.  The  definition  would  seem,  however, 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  attributing  a  soul  to  all  things  at  random 
as  if  it  were  a  commodity  to  be  handed  about  or  parcelled  out  and 
kept  in  one's  possession.  If  the  soul  is  to  have  any  meaning  in  an 
educational  context  it  must  be  thought  of  not  as  a  thing  but  rather 
as  a  process.  If  the  soul  is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  value  it 
demands  the  function  of  critical  intelligence  for  its  very  being. 
\^alue  as  we  have  argued  is  of  or  pertaining  to  persons  because  it  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  judgment.  Probably  the  key  to  th  puzzle 
may  be  discovered  in  a  proper  distinction  between  organization  for 
experience  and  organization  of  experience.  It  is  to  the  latter  only 
that  value  seems  to  pertain.  It  is  a  fruitless  quest  to  seek  a  point 
in  the  scale  of  existence  below  which  there  is  no  soul.  Such  a  search 
is  destined  to  fail  precisely  because  it  postulates  a  fixed  relation 
within  a  system  which  gets  its  entire  definition  by  its  relation  to  a 
point  outside  of  itself.  That  is  to  say,  value  and  the  soul  are  attrib- 
ues  of  experience  and  not  single  points  within  that  experience.  We 
can  only  say  that  wherever  principles  of  organization  are  at  work 
there  is  the  realm  of  value. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  preceding  argument  it  seems  to  follow  that 
value  in  some  sense  is  independent  of  the  temporal  order.  It  neither 
is  to  be  found  at  a  point  in  space  nor  at  a  point  in  time.  Value  is 
rather  the  significant  organization  of  sequence  than  any  moment  in 
such  a  system.  If  we  conclude  that  the  soul  is  a  principle  of  organi- 
zation we  have  already  introduced  a  theory  of  immortality,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  education  it  is  unnecessary  to  develop  that  theory. 
It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  fact  that  human  experience  is  organized 
in  terms  of  intelligibility  and  value— that  the  idea  of  the  soul  is  the 
postulate  of  the  supreme  value — and  that  education  has  to  do  with 
the  achievement  of  this  supreme  value. 

The  task  of  education  clearly  emerges  at  this  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion. It  is  none  other  than  the  task  of  organization — the  task 
at  once  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  universal  of  human  expe- 
rience. 
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BY  ALICE  A.    KEEN 

There  lived  a  man  who  trusted  'ncath  God's  rood 

That  every  evil  must  succumb  to  good. 

He  thought,  because  he  wished  that  this  might  be, 

That  evil  could  be  slain — the  world  set  free. 

His  soul  with  love  o'erflowed.    He  kept  apart: 

Supreme  to  him  the  God  within  his  heart. 

His  lofty  soul,  from  passion's  sway  had  sought 

To  free  the  world.     Alas — they  heeded  not ; 

And  even  while  his  soul  in  anguish  strove 

The  sounds  of  war  o'erwhelmed  his  dream  of  love. 

Hate  stalked  the  earth  with  ruthless,  bloody  tread, 
Strewed  land  and  sea  with  sorrow  and  the  dead ! 
All  laws  of  God  and  man  were  set  at  naught — - 
Undreamed-of,  cruel  wrongs  were  foully  wrought ! 
Such  powers  of  evil  Satan  flung  abroad. 
Men,  hopeless,  cried  despairing,  "Where  is  God?" 

Confused,  appalled,  the  man  of  tender  will. 
Now  torn  by  doubt  and  stress  of  soul,  fell  ill. 
With  fevered  mind  and  stricken  form  he  lay ; 
Unfettered,  then,  his  spirit  went  its  way. 
Straight  as  the  flight  of  homing  birds  set  free, 
Back  in  the  place  of  souls  it  sought  the  key. 

(While  reason  sleeps,  the  spirit  finds  reprieve 
From  fleshly  bonds  that  human  minds  deceive.) 

He  brought  no  memory  from  that  spirit  sphere 

And  yet  he  had  emerged  from  doubt  and  fear. 

Far  vision  deepened  in  his  eyes  once  blind ; 

New  thoughts,  like  cleansing  winds,  rushed  through  his  mind. 

"Is  this  the  truth?"  he  cried.    "What  power  hath  brought 
The  light  my  groping  mind  so  long  had  sought? 
The  Law  of  Stress !     I  see  through  Nature's  course, 
For  every  force  is  set  a  contra-force. 
Two  forces,  equal,  yield  stability — 
Balanced  powers,  trembling  to  be  free. 

And  so  with  man — his  struggling,  outward  life 

Is  but  a  symbol  of  his  inner  strife — 

Angels  and  demons  prisoned  in  his  soul. 

Ever  battling  for  supreme  control. 

The  law  is  God's  and  naught  can  separate 

From  stress,  man's  will  to  love,  his  impulse  to  hate. 

Ah !     Now — with  far-fixed  eyes  at  last  I  see 

The  truth — Forever,  hate  with  love  must  be ! 
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HOMER  AND  THE  PROPHETS 
or 

HOMER  AND  NOW 

By  Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst,  M.A.,  M.Pd. 

Author  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia;  Balder' s  Death  and  Lake's  Punishment ; 

Indian  Sketches,  etc. 

"Homer  was  altogether  impious  if  he  was  not  allegorizing." — HeracUtus. 
"Greek  philosophy  (Love  of  Wisdom)  was  given  to  God  as  a  schoolmas- 
ter to  bring  the  Hellenic  mind  to  Christ." — Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

"Logos — This  password  almost  made  the  previous  culture  of  Greece 
appear  to  be  another  propadentic  Old  Testament  to  the  New  Gospel." — 
G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Pages,  100;  boards,  price  $L00 
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A  MODERN  JOB 

By  Etienne  Giran 

Price,  75  cents 

Furnished  with  a  preface  by  Canon  Lilley,  and  a  portrait  of  its  author, 
this  work  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  modernize  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
to  present  an  alternative  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Job  becomes  a 
Dutch  merchant  of  the  twentieth  century.  Eliphaz.  Bildad,  and  Zophar 
reappear  to  champion  different  solutions  of  the  problem.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  Leibnitz,  Darwin,  and  French  scientists.  The  upshot  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  is  at  times  closely  thought  out  and  eloquently  expressed,  is 
that  the  value  of  life  consists  in  the  contest  between  good  and  evil,  and 
that  "a  perfect  omnipotent  God,  living  for  all  eternity  in  His  unfathom- 
able mystery,  the  Source  of  order,  life,  intelligence,  beauty,  and  divinity," 
is  immanent  in  the  human  will  for  good,  and  joins  in  a  struggle  where 
victory  over  evil  is  certain,  but  cannot  be  at  once  achieved." — The  Oxford 
Magazine. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

By  IVOR  B.HART 

The  author's  primary  object  is  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  nature 
and  vakie  of  Leonardo's  contributions  to  the  study  of  aeronautics.  The 
study  of  flight,  hcwever,  is  iini<ed  up  with  that  of  mechanics,  and  so  the 
whole  field  of  his  work  in  mechanics  generally  has  been  surveyed. 

The  section  of  Leonardo's  aeronautical  work  i?  quite  new  and  is  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind.  The  translation  of  his  manuscript.  On  the 
Flight  of  Birds  is  the  only  translation  of  any  complete  manuscript  by 
[.eonardo  in  English.  The  paragraphs  on  Flying  Machines  are  especially 
interesting. 

Illustrated  edition.     Pages.  240.     Boards,  $4.00. 
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BENJAMIN  PEIRCE,  1809=1880 

Biographical  Sketch  and  Bibliography  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Archibald.  Brown 

L'^niversity.    Reminiscences  by  President  Emeritus,  C.  W.  Eliot, 

President   A.   L.    Lowell,    Professor   Emeritus    W.    E. 

Eyerly,   and   Chancellor   Arnold   B.    Chace. 

Boards,  $1.00. 


Mathematical  research  in  American  L'niversities  began  with  Benjamin 
Peirce.  His  influence  on  students  and  contemporaries  was  extraordinary ; 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  "Reminiscences."  In  September,  1924,  President 
Lowell  wrote  also :  'T  have  never  admired  the  intellect  of  any  man  as  much 
as  that  of  Benjamin  Peirce.  I  took  every  course  that  he  gave  when  I  wa.s 
in  College,  and  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do  intellectually  has  been 
due  to  his  teaching  more  than  to  anything  else." 
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Evolutionary    Naturalism 

BY 

ROY  WOOD  SELLARS,  Ph.  D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
350    pp..    Cloth,    Price   $2.50 

"The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  work  out  in  a  systematic  fashion 
the  possibility  of  an  adequate  naturalism.  Evolutionary  Naturalism  does  not  sink 
man  back  into  nature;  it  acknowledges  all  that  is  unique  in  him  and  vibrates  as 
sensitively  as  idealism  to  his  aspirations  and  passions.  But  the  naturalist  is 
skeptical  of  any  central,  brooding  will  which  has  planned  it  all.  The  Good  is 
not  the  sun  of  things  from  which  the  world  of  things  get  their  warmth  and  in- 
spiration. The  cosmos  is  and  has  its  determinate  nature.  As  man  values  him- 
self and  his  works,  he  may  rightly  assign  value  to  the  universe  which  is  made  of 
stuff  'which  has  the  potential  power  to  raise  itself  to  self-consciousness  in  him." 
*  *  •  •  « 

"Let  man  place  his  hope  in  those  powders  wrhich  raise  him  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  causal  nexus.  It  is  in  himself  that  he  must  trust.  If  his  foolishness 
and  his  passions  exceed  his  sanity  and  intelligence,  he  will  make  shipwreck  of 
hia  opportunity." 
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THE  GEOMETRY  OF  RENE  DESCARTES 

Translated  from  the  French  and  Latin 

By  David  Eugene  Smith  and  Marcia  L.  Latham 

This  epoch-making  work  of  Descartes  is  the  first  printed  treatise  that  ever 
appeared  on  Analytic  Geometry. 

The  great  renaissance  of  mathematics  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  contains 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  of  which  La  Geometrie  of  Descartes  and  Princifia  of 
Newton  are  the  most  famous. 

The  publishers  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  copy  of  the  first  French  edition 
printed  in  Paris  in  June,  1637,  and  a  facsimile  of  this  edition  accompanies  the 
English  translation  page  for  page. 

It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  mathematics  which  is  rapid- 
ly gaining  recognition  as  the  foundation  of  exact  science. 

Fully  Illustrated  with  Geometrical  Drawings,  Figures  and  Formulae. 
Price,  cloth,   $4.00 
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BELL'S  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

\ 
A  First  Course  in  Nomography.    By  S.  Brodetsky  (Reader  in 

Applied  Mathematics  at  Leeds  University).    Pages,  135.    64  illus- 
trations.   Price,  $3.00. 

Graphical  methods  of  calculation  are  becoming  ever  more  important  in 
all  branches  of  engineering.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  explain  what 
nomograms  are,  and  how  they  can  be  constructed  and  used. 

Projective  Vector  Algebra.  By  L.  Silberstein  (Lecturer  in 
Mathematical  Physics,  University  of  Rome).   Pp.,  78.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

An  algebra  of  vectors  based  upon  the  axioms  of  order  and  of  connec- 
tion, and  independent  of  the  axioms  of  congruence  and  of  parallels,  is  the 
subtitle  of  this  book.  Some  of  the  conclusions  derivable  from  the  subject 
may  be  helpful  to  readers  interested  in  the  degree  of  soundness  of  the 
foundations  of  the  modern  theory  of  relativity. 

A  First  Course  in  Statistics.  By  D.  Caradog  Jones  (formerly 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Durham  University) .  Pp.,  268.  Cloth,  $3.75. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  proper  treatment  of  statistics  has  become 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  investigation  in  any  field — biological, 
economic  or  medical.  The  constancy  of  great  numbers,"  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  theory  of  statistics,  makes  it  almost  a  science 
of  prophecy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and 
Their  Application.  By  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  University  College,  Nottingham.    Pp.  242.    $3.50. 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equation  is  an  important  branch  of  modern 
mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.  Differential  Equa- 
tions arise  from  many  problems  in  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  physics 
and  chemistry. 

Elementary  Vector  Analysis  with  Application  to  Geom- 
etry and  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Weatherburn,  Ormond  College, 
University  of  Melbourne.    Pages,  184.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

A  simple  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  analysis  is  intended 
essentially  for  three-dimensional  calculations,  and  its  greatest  service  is 
rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and  mathematical  physics. 

Weatherburn's  Advanced  Vector  Analysis.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  present  volume  contain  all  the  advanced 
vector  analysis  that  is  ordinarily  required.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
book  dealing  with  applications  of  the  above  theory,  frjrms  a  fairly  com- 
plete introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  An  historical  introduction 
to  the  subject  is  given  in  the  author's  Elementary  Vector  Analysis. 
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THE  CARUS  MATHEMATICAL  MONOGRAPHS 

Published  tinder  the  Auspices  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 

The  expositions  of  mathematical  subjects  which  these  Monographs  will 
contain  are  to  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  comprehensible  not  only  to  teachers 
and  students  specializing  in  mathematics,  but  also  to  scientific  workers  in 
other  fields,  and  especially  to  the  wide  circle  of  thoughtful  readers  who, 
having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  elementary  mathematics,  wish  to 
extend  this  knowledge  without  prolonged  and  critical  study  of  the  mathe- 
matical journals  and  treatises. 

The  First  Monograph 

Just  off  the  press  is  ejititled 

CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS 

By  Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

The  author  of  this  monograph  assumes  that  the  reader  has  an  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  differential  and  integral  Calculus,  but  even  without  such 
knowledge,  the  geometrical  or  mechanical  statements  of  the  problems,  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  various  chapters,  and  the  italicized  theorems  throughout  the  book,  should 
be  intelligible  to  any  reader  interested  in  mathematics.     Pages,  200;  cloth,  $2.00. 
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IMMANUEL  KANT 

17  2  4  —  1924 

Lectures   delivered   at   Northwestern   University   on   the   Bicentenary 

of  Kant's  Birth 

Table  of  Contents 

Legacy  of   Kant Edward   L.   Sekaub 
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THE  RELATION  BETV^EEN 
SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY 

By  C.  Stuart  Gag:er 

Director  of  tlie  Botanical  Gardens,  Brooklyn.  New  York 
Cloth.  $1.00.     Pp.  100 


The  layman  who  is  interested  in  the  present  important  discussion  between 
church  and  school  will  find  in  this  small  book  a  clear  statement  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  scientific  men  and  their  method  of  thought  and  work 
bv  which  thev  conduct  their  investis^ations  and  arrive  at  their  conclusions. 
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THE  BHAGAVAD  GITA 

or 

Song  of  the  Blessed  One 

(India's  Favorite  Bible) 

Edited  and  Interpreted  by  Franklin  Edgerton 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) 

All  Hindu  philosophy  has  a  practical  aim.  It  seeks  the  truth,  but  not  the 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  truth  as  a  means  of  human  salvation  that  is 
its  object.  In  other  words,  all  Hindu  philosophy  is  religious  in  basis.  To 
the  Hindu  Mind,  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Otherwise  there  is  no 
virtue  in  it.  This  is  cjuite  as  true  of  the  later  systems  as  of  the  early  and 
less  systematic  speculations.  To  all  of  them  knowledge  is  a  means  to 
an  end. 

Pages,  150:  boards.  $1.00 
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PATENTS,  INVENTION  AND  METHOD 

By  H.  D.  POTTS 

A  Guide  to  the  Genetal  Lines  of  Procedure  in  Invention  and  Discovery 

A  collection  of  essays  by  a  Chartered  Patent  Agent  who  is  a  University  man  of  repu- 
tation.   The  following  three  important  problems  are  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail, 

(a)  The  Criterion  of  an  Invention. 

Is  it  possible  to  fix  an  objective  standard  bv  which  we  can  decide  whether  a 
given  industrial  improvement  is  an  invention  or  not?  Where  does  constructive  skill 
end,  and  where  does  inventive  ingenuity  begin?  Can  we  define  invention  in  absolute 
terms  ? 

(b)  The  Definition  of  an  Invention. 

Inventions  are  protected  by  legal  documents  termed  specifications.  How  far  can 
we  speak  of  "Style"  in  such  documents?  What  is  the  theory  of  definition  of  inven- 
tion by  means  of  language?    What  is  the  best  method  of  definition  in  practice? 

(c)  The  Evolution  of  an  Invention. 

Is  it  possible  to  formulate  a  technique  of  invention  or  discovery?  Is  there  any 
method  of  attack  which  is  of  general  value  in  dealing  with  specific  industrial  difficul- 
ties?    Can  inspiration  be  replaced  by  organized  effort  to  any  substantial  extent? 

For  sale  by  all  bookstores,  or  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  $1.00  (paper) 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean  Geometry  published   in 

Milan,  1733. 

Pages,  280  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  established  the 
foundation  principles  of  universal  geometry,  with 
special    reference    to    Euclid's    Parallel    Postulate. 
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"  SCIENTIA" 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 

Published  every  month  (each  number  containing  100  to  120  pages) 
Editor:     EUGENIO  RIGNANO 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  the  contributors  to  which  are  really  international. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  that  has  a  really  world-wide  circulation. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  scientific  synthesis  and  unification  that  deals  with  the 
fundamental  questions  of  all  sciences :  the  history  of  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  general  science  that  by  its  articles  on  statistics,  demog- 
raphy, ethnography,  economics,  law,  history  of  religions  and  sociology  in  general — 
all  of  a  general,  summary  and  synthetical  character — makes  itself  a  necessity  to  all 
thorough  students  of  the  social  sciences. 

IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  that  among  its  contributors  can  boast  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous men  of  science  in  the  whole  world.  A  list  of  more  than  350  of  these  is  given 
in  each  number. 

The  articles  are  published  in  the  language  of  their  authors,  and  every  number  has  a 
supplement  containing  the  French  translation  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not 
French.  The  review  is  thus  completely  accessible  to  those  who  know  only  French. 
(Write  for  a  gratis  specimen  number  to  the  General  Secretary  of  "Scientia,"  Mi- 
lan, sending  1  sh.  in  stamps  of  your  country,  merely  to  cover  postal  expenses). 

SUBSCRIPTION:  $10.00,  Post  free  Office:  Via  A.  Bertani,  14-Milan  (26 

General  Secretary:     Dr.  Paolo  Bonetti. 
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Published  at  the  beginning  of  JANUARY.  APRIL,  JULY,  OCTOBER 

Each  number  consists  of  about  192  pages,  contributed  by  authorities  in  their  respectw 
subjects.    Illustrated.    6s.  net.    Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  2Ss.  6d. 

SCIENCE  PROGRESS  owes  its  origin  to  an  endeavor  to  found  a  scientific  journal 
••ontaininK  original  papers  and  summaries  of  the  present  state  of  knowledgf  in  ill 
branches  of  science.  The  necessity  for  such  a  journal  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
with  the  specialization  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  modern  development  of 
scientific  thought  and  work,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  even  the  professional  man 
of  science  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  thought  and  the  progress  achieved  in 
subjects  other  than  those  in  which  his  immediate  interests  lie.  This  difficulty  is  felt  by 
feacheri  and  students  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  by  the  general  educated  public  inter- 
ested in  scientific  questions.  SCIENCE  PROGRESS  claims  to  have  filled  this  want. 
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